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THE USE OF CONVALESCENT HUMAN SERUM IN IN- 


FLUENZA PNEUMONIA—. 
L. W. 


Lieutenant Commander, M. ¢ 


W. R. 
Lieute nant, . M. ¢ S. N., 


E are all aware of the high degree 
of fatality resulting from the 
pneumonia following the in- 

fluenza of the present epidemic. All of 
our deaths have been due to the pneu- 
monia complication and none to the in- 
Here at the Naval Hos- 
pital, the percentage in the first groups 


fluenza as such 


reached as high as 50 to 60, and more 
recently the mortality has dropped to 
JU) per cent. No doubt this complica- 
tion will continue to give a high mortality 
rate, especially when the disease invades 


new territory. For this reason, the 


authors have decided to make public their 
results in the treatment of a small group 
of cases, by the use of serum from pa- 
tients convalescing from pneumonia, fol- 
lowing an attack of influenza. It will 
be readily seen that a complete report at 
this time is out of the question, but we 
hope to present sufficient data to indicate 
the possibility in the use of convalescent 
serum so that further work can be carried 
on in territory W here the disease is how ac- 
tive, and where proper equipment is at 
hand to carry out the necessary labora- 
tory details. 

The observation and treatment, by the 
writers, of over four hundred cases of in- 
fluenza pneumonia in this hospital has 
afforded opportunity to compare the vari- 
ous methods of treatment with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

The use of serum from convalescent in- 
fluenza pneumonia patients was suggested 
by the junior writer as possibly having 
curative value, because of probable anti- 


{ PRELIMINARY REPORT.* 
McGuire, 


und 
REDDEN, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mas 
body content The reason for this was 
the experimental evidence presented by 
Flexner and Lewis,} with convalescent 
serum from poliomyelitis patients, and 
later the clinical evidence presented by 
Amoss and Chesney,{ during the polio- 
myelitis epidemic in 1916 
The serum was first tried on two pa 
tients with a very severe and extensive 
broncho-pneumonia—an_ officer and a 
nurse. The officer developed influenza 
On the 26th he had some 


evidence of a beginning broncho-pneu- 


September 23. 
monia. His temperature was 103; some 
elevation of pulse and respiration On 
the 28th, he was desperately sick; tem- 
perature 104.4°; respiration 36; pulse 104; 
he had considerable nausea and vomiting, 
looked toxic and had beginning cyanosis 
and vaso-motor disturbances; also a 
profuse sanguino-purulent expectoration; 
100 cc. of serum was given at 1.30 p. m. 
Another 100 cc. at 8 p. m. The next 
morning, the 29th, patient was distinctly 
improved; less nausea, cough and expec- 
toration; temperature 102; respiration 
10; pulse 104: 75 ec. of serum given at 
11.30 a. m. On the 30th, a decided im- 
provement noted; 8 a. m. temperature 
100.8°; respiration 30; pulse 88; 75 cc. 
serum given; temperature normal at 4 
p. m. Patient in excellent condition, 


*This article is reprinted fr the Journal A 
t whom the thanks of this JOURNAL ars 

t Flexner & Lewis showed definite exp. results i 
keys. Jour. Amer. Med. Ass 1910, Liv. 1780 


tAmoss & Chesney, Jour. Exper. Med. 1917 
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The 
felt well: after which he 
entful recovery 
sputum injected 
ise showed influenz 
neumMococcus 
sick with influenza on 
On the 27th, 
perature of 108 
104 On the 
1O+4; 
\reas ol 


‘ Spree rally 


running 
res] ira- 
Oth tem 
respiration and 
broncho 
thre 
ery 
on her ston 
riven 
muco-purulent 
nt At ll a. n 
civen On 


rot] unm was 


patient ate 


SOTIC 


Oth, 


h improved, 


sick vomiting 


practi ally 


pulse 1] 


piven 


femperature 105; 
> cc. of serum 
temperature normal; all 
symptoms subsided and she made an un 
eventful ree overy See clinical charts. 
Up to the present time, thirty seven 
cases in all have been treated with serum 
This represents all the pneumonia patients 
who have been admitted since October 
Ist, except the officer and nurse prey iously 
mentioned. Of this 


group, thirty are 


convalescent: six are under treatment; 
Of the six 


two are much improved; two have re- 


one dead under treatment, 
ceived only one injection of serum; two 
improved, one of whom is 

thirty 
treatment on the 
fifteen 
four on the fourth day ° 
Of the six under 


Cuses not 


critically ill. Of the 
eight 
second day of the 
on the third day; 


three on the sixth day. 


convales- 
cents, received 


pneumonia, 


treatment, three received serum on the 


second day; two on the third day, and one 
on the fourth day. The fatal case re- 


ceived the first serum on the fifth day. 
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SERUM TREATMENT 
Convalescent patients were bled as soon 
established, 
the majority within a week or ten days 
The 


serum was given as early as the diagnosis 


as convalescence was well 


of a drop to normal temperature 


of the pneumonia complication could be 
made, so there has been no doubt about 
The dose of serum 


] 25 | 


the lung involvement 
has varied from 75 ec. to intra 
venously and the interval between doses 
has varied from eight to sixteen hours 
l'reatment was continued until there was 
no doubt about the ree overy of the patient 
The about 300 ce 


‘| hree received only 


majority received 
100 ce. and two re 
ceived from 600 to 700 e It was found, 
as we anticipated, that there was a marked 
difference in the potency of the convales 
\t least ten out of seventy 


cent serum. 


sera had no effect on patients. Under 
these conditions, the succeeding doses of 


Re- 


this serum are usually ob 


serum were from other patients. 
from 


tained in the first twenty-four hours after 


sults 
its use. If no results are obtained this 
time, the serum from another donor should 
be used. An attempt was made to judge 
the potency of the serum by the amount 
of lung involvement. This was done by 
obtaining careful statement of the physi- 
cal findings and the clinical course of the 


disease in the donors. 


PROCEDURE 


Wassermanin tests were made on all 
donors as soon as possible in order not to 
waste time on bleeding those who showed 
a positive reaction. 

Compatibility tests of donors’ serum, 
with recipients’ corpuscles, was made as 
soon as new cases appeared on the ward. 
Then usually ten to fifteen sera were 
tested against the corpuscles of each recip- 
ient in order to have plenty of avail- 
able serum for complete treatment. 
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sam 


Convalescent 


Blood to the amount of about 800 ec. 
is taken from each donor, under sterile 
recautions; 400 cc. at a time on two suc- 
ssive days Thus each donor vielded 
out 


owed to clot at room temperature for 


300 cc. of serum. The blood was 
out an hour, then plate cultures were 
ide, and the containers placed on ice 
er night. The separated serum was 


eared by centrifugalizing at high speed; 
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of the above amount of blood. In fact, 
the majority wanted to give more 

An attempt has been persistently made 
to test the potency of the serum of the 
donors by complement fixation and by 
gross agglutination, using the recently 
isolated influenza bacillus as an antigen, 
but as yet we have found no method of 
content ol 


testing the antibody serum 


except by its clinical action on re ipients 


24+ 


Temperature Chart 


then bottled, and in most cases given the 
Trikresol 


ised only in serum kept over twenty-four 


same day. 0.30 per cent) was 


hours. It is interesting to note that only 


four patients had chills after the serum 


njections. All of these received serum 


containing trikresol, while three others 


receiving trikresolized serum gave no 


such reaction. At no time has a donor 


been inconvenienced by the withdrawal 


of Nurse 


CONCLUSIONS 


Treatment of influenza patients with 
the pneumonia complication by the use of 
convalescent serum was started at this 
hospital September 28, 1918. 

Up to the time of writing, thirty-seven 
Of 


this group, thirty are convalescent; six are 


pneumonia cases have been treated. 


under treatment: one has died; all but one 
of these have a favorable outlook. 
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\t present, the poten \ of the convales 


cent serum can be tested only by its clini- 


effect. Further attempts are being 

le to titre the serum. 
experience shows that the most bene 
ficial results will be obtained by giving 
the proper serum within the first forty 
eight hours of the penumonia complica- 
It has been our observation that the 


ilence of the organism has decreased 
| this hospital as the epidemic progressed, 


by il making allowance for this diminu- 
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tion in severity of the pneumonia cases, 
it is believed that the serum from conva- 
lescent influenza pneumonia patients has 
a decided influence in shortening the 
course of the disease and in lowering the 
mortality. 

This treatment requires the coopera 
tion of a well-equipped laboratory, where 
the proper laboratory procedure, as 
previously noted, can be performed; and 
should be used only by those who are 
prepared to have this necessary labora 


tory work carried out 


RELIEF AGENCIES IN AN 
EPIDEMIC. 


:LLEY, M. D., 


State Commissioner of Health, 
and 


B. W. Carey, M. D., 


Epidemiologist, State Departme 


r NUE earliest and most striking fea- 
ture that came to our attention in 
planning our campaign for com- 

hating the pandemic of influenza, which 
has ravaged this state for the past month, 
was the absence of uniform methods of 
organization in the various health agen- 
cies upon whom we were obliged to rely. 
It was perfectly apparent that everyone 
was anxious to help, each willing to work 
unceasingly till the appointed task had 
been accomplished, but there was likewise 
evidence that each wanted to go along in 
theirown accustomed groove, not realizing 
that at such a time unification of effort 
and direction could only be obtained by 
the loss of their personal identity. 

\ short time sufficed to prove to us that 
unless we were to be buried under a mul- 
tiplicity of agencies, and to court disaster, 
we must codrdinate these forces under one 
administrative head to work for the com- 
mon good of all. As calls for assistance 
coming to this department became more 


nt of Health, Boston, Mass. 


urgent, organizers were sent out by Miss 
Bernice W. Billings, who had immediate 
charge of the nursing forces, to investigate 
conditions in each city or town, ascertain 
ing if possible if all local health agencies 
were giving Maximum service to the local 
ity in which they were situated. 

In many instances, it was clearly shown 
that if these local bodies would consent to 
centralization and codrdination, they 
would be fully able to handle their own 
problem. 

The law directs specifically that eacl 
local board of health shall make such reg 
ulations as it deems necessary for th: 
control of communicable diseases withi 
its limits, and here, already established 
was a logical administrative head unde 
which all activities for checking this out 
break were to be placed. 

After several organizing visits had been 
made to various places, it was deemed 
advisable to formulate a plan for distribu 
tion to local boards of health, and to other 


| 
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gencies, Who were helping in the actual 
mbating of this outbreak, or where it 
is evident that they would be called 
pon within a very short time to organize 
their own protection. 
lhe work of formulating this plan was 
lotted to Miss Amy Wood, 
secretary for the League for Preventive 


general 


Work, who early volunteered to assist in 


~) 


gency hospitals on call of doctor,and pro 
vide for ambulance service 

c) To have assignment of cases ready 
promptly for visiting nurses and aids to 
start out at 8.30 a. m. and 1 p. m 

d To 


tinuous nourishment for patient, or for 


arrange for proper and con- 


families, reported by doctors. or nurses, 


as In need. 


rh 
ir work. ‘a = (e) To receive reports from nurses 
- ospira wildinngs 
From The Office Of 
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ovlers ers 
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| Sca/e 4s 
L 
\ brief summary of her plan is as fol- f) To receive daily reports from doc- 
lows: tors of number of new cases, and deaths. 


Work must becentralized in permanent, 
or temporary, office of the boards of 
health. 

This office to be kept open at all times 
with responsible person in attendance 
whose duty it shall be 

a) To all 


medical service, and to assign to doctors. 


receive general calls for 


b) To arrange for admission to emer- 


g) To arrange for the proper care of 
the dead within twelve hours 

All doctors should be requested to refer 
to this central office all calls which they 
attend to 


to accept 


receive but cannot within a 


reasonable time, and cases, 


from this office, if they can attend tothem. 
If the calls become too numerous for local 


doctors to handle, the local board of 


' 
5 
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health may call on the State Department 
of Health for assistance 

All nursing assistance should be under 
the direction of the central body. 

The establishment of the emergency 
hospital is of special importance because 
with the grouping of patients it has been 
found feasible to obtain maximum effi- 
ciency with a minimum outlay of grad- 
iate nurses, utilizing lay workers working 
under their direction. The procedure in 
this state has been to have the mayor, or 
chairman of the board of selectmen, re 
quest the 
assistance, this requisition to bear the 
ipproval of the district health officer. It 


Wiis then forwarded to Surgeon General 


Adjutant-General for such 


Brooks, who took the necessary steps 
towards establishment of the tent hospital 
init The local board of health should 
be kept informed of vacancies in this 
hospital as they occur 

The assistance given by volunteer help 
has, in a large measure, been the saving 
factor in our fight. By directing their 
efforts, we were able to relieve doctors and 
nurses of everything save the immediate 


eare of the sick These forces furnished 
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A. Brooks, 


WILLIAM 


automobile service, arranged for supplies 
of foods, and, in fact, took care of detail 
which, if left to the ordinary channels, 
would have been a source of great dif- 
ficulty. 

Information dealing with prevention 
was prepared laying particular stress upon 
unnecessary fear which could be allayed 
by human contact and statement of 
actual facts. The distribution of the 
pamphlet, house to house visitation to 
seek out needy and sick families and at- 
tending to their needs were planned for in 
our circular. 

Advice was likewise given as to the 
prophylactic measures in use such as the 
wearing of a gauze mask when in attend- 
ance upon patients, hand disinfection 
and the admonition added that local 
authorities take the best of care of those 
who were laboring for them and their 
community 

The success of this plan of centraliza- 
tion was only made possible by the coép 
eration of all the agencies who generously 
gave their time and thought, and to these 
the thanks of the State Department of 
Health is gratefully extended. 


INFLUENZA. 


Surgeon-General, Massachusetts State Guard. 


EFORE much of this influenza ap- 
peared in Boston there were 
rumors of it, and then one or two 


Doctor Croke, who had 
charge of the ships connected with the 


Causes appeared 


Recruiting Service of the Shipping Board 
at East Boston, was instructed that if a 
case was found all the attendants were to 
be masked with gauze masks. 

One Monday morning Doctor Croke 
reported that he was getting a great many 
cases of influenza. A visit was made to 
the ships in East Boston, where men were 


found scattered about on the decks and in 
their bunks. Apparently there were too 
many cases for the hospitals in Boston to 
accommodate in a hurry. 

Mr. Henry Howard, director of the Re 
cruiting Service, was seen and a plan was 
suggested to him to establish a tent hos- 
pital on Corey Hill with the assistance of 
the State Guard. Colonel Stevens, the 
adjutant-general of the Massachusetts 
State Guard, consented to call out the 
State Guard at the expense of the Ship- 


ping Board. Colonel Emery, at half- 


| 

| 

| 


past two in the afternoon, was asked to 
provide tents and field equipment. Be- 
tween half-past five and six o'clock the 
tents commenced to arrive at Corey Hill 
from Framingham. The Brookline Com- 
pany of the State Guard was ready to 
erect them Beds and hospital! supplies 
were brought up from the Commonwealth 
Military Emergency Hospital. Laborers 
were obtained to make sewer connections 
and also to connect with the water supply. 


The State Guard medical officers were 
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the camp The attending phy siclans 
were greatly puzzled, for the pneumonias 
did not seem to be of the tvpe which are 
generally met with. The patients became 
greatly cyvanosed and the ordinary heart 
medicines like digitalis and strychnine 
apparently had no effect, and seven or 
eight deaths occurred in rapid succession 
The attending physicians became much 
discouraged. Meanwhile Doctors Slack 
and Overlander were busy taking cultures. 


They soon reported that the influenza 


Fic. 1. Gloucester Hospital.* 


ordered to report and members of the 
Ambulance Corps with the ambulances 
came from the Commonwealth Military 
Emergency Hospital. Before midnight 
thirty-eight patients had been brought 
from East Boston and put to bed in the 
tents. For a few days the weather was 
bad, cold and rainy, making it extremely 
uncomfortable for the doctors and nurses. 
The tents, however, had been so thor- 
oughly ditched by the Brookline Com- 
pany that it is no exaggeration to state 
that the ground inside of the tents was 
kept perfectly dry. Within a few days 
many cases of pneumonia were brought to 


* The illustrations in this article are furnished by 


bacillus predominated in these cultures. 
They also found that both Type I and 
Type III of the pneumococci were present. 
They also found streptococci. Their re- 
ports indicated that the present epidemic 
was a mixed infection. 

In getting the history of the cases, Doc- 
tor Harrington found that the worst cases 
of pneumonia came from that part of the 
ships where the ventilation was the worst. 
Doctor Slack’s analyses clearly demon- 
strated that we had to deal with the pus- 
producing pneumococcus. We were able 
to get reports from the autopsies at the 
Naval Hospital, showing that the men 


f the Boston Tr 
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igs. This explained 
ulants had had prac- 


the ‘ Vanost d nts, 


hat the, chied, not [rom heart failure. 


rom la k of air 
he medical staff thereafter determined 
e the partie nts all the air possible 


eatter on pleasant days, 


eve r\ 


nt was taken out of the tents and put 


the open 


the first dav. the results were 


\lmost every patient without 
ad a lower temperature at 
in the morning, and felt de 
The charts of 


instructive and 


more comfortable 


mtients are very 


the value of 


sunshine for 


demonstrate great 


plenty of air 


and patients 


suffering from influenza and pneumonia 
the medical 


From being discouraged, 
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staff became enthusiastic, and the patients 
were treated with the confidence that at 
had found 
would give good results 

\t the end of three weeks the epidemic 


on the ships was practically under con- 


last something been which 


trol, and in a few days over four weeks 
Out of 
between 5,000 or 6,000 men on the ships, 


the tent was closed 


hospital 


1,200 and 1,400 had contracted 


the disease; 


between 
851 of the most serious cases 
were treated at the tent hospital, of whom 
35 died 

Very few of the attendants and nurses 
contracted influenza while working in the 
tent hospital. One who worked 


hurse 


for the first two day Ss. 
had 


to the camp, having been exposed to it 


and undoubtedly 


contracted influenza before coming 
in her own home, died at one of the hos 
Another died at 


another hospital in town 


pitals in town nurse 
The following facts were deduced from 

the experiences of the first tent hospital 
Period of Incubation 


varies, averaging about two days 


Apparently it 
Sail- 
at work would be feeling perfectly 
then be 
Others would be ailing and then gradually 


ors 


well and suddenly stricken 


come down. Fatigue seemed to play an 
important part. 

The infection itself, as has been stated 
previously, was a mixed infection; and 
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The Open Air Treatment of Influenza 


here Type ILI of the pneumococcus pre 
lominated many of the cases were fatal 
In many of the cases of pneumonia, the 

gnosis was made by Doctors Slack and 
Overlander frém the sputum before any 
signs could be detected in the chest 


Fic. 5. Lawren 


Medical Treatment.—-Very little medi- 
cine was given after the value of plenty of 
air and sunshine had been demonstrated 
Practically only three drugs were used: 
Dovers powder, some form of aspirin, 
and iodide of lime in one-third grain doses 
lhe patients were fed every two or three 
hours, and given a variety of food with 
They were also made to 
Their feet 


warm with metallic hot water bags, 


plenty of fruit 
drink plenty of water were 
Kept 
or else by means of heated bricks wrapped 
in newspapers. Owing to the danger of 
leakage, rubber hot water bags were 

cided as much as possible 

Vask Technique Before the tent hos 
pital had been established very long, it 
was found that the ordinary masks made 
out of a number of layers of gauze were 
Nurses and attend- 
ants the 


masks, the 
wrong side next to the mouth and nose 


very unsatisfactory. 


were constantly dropping 


and replacing them with 
Improvised wire masks were made out of 
ordinary gravy strainers. The 


was shaped to fit the nose, and five layers 


strainer 


of gauze were simple basted on to the wire 


frame. No attendant or nurse was allowed 
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to go near a patient unless wearing one of 
these masks. The gauze on the masks was 
changed every two hours. It was found 
impractical to sterilize the mask with the 
that in the 


process of sterilization a great deal of the 


gauze on, owing to the fact 


Hospit il, Panorama View 


fuzz on the gauze was removed and its 


Nurses 


and orderlies were instructed to keep their 


value as a strainer was diminished 


hands away from the outside of the masks 
as much as possible. Every wearer of a 
mask was inclined at first to wear the mask 


too high up on the nose and a great deal of 


The 


upper end of the mask should simply rest 


discomfort was caused hy this 
above the nostrils, and the lower part 
the chin. The 
tapes on the masks were tied over the 


the back of the neck. 


was a superintendent of masks 


should come under two 


ears at head or 


There 
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ted 


+ 


whose duty it was to see that all the masks 
were changed every two hours, and to see 
that they were properly sterilized and 
fresh gauze put on 

Technique of Hands.—Every nurse and 
attendant was cautioned that, after work 
ing over patients, the hands should be 
washed thoroughly either in 1/1000 cor 
rosive sublimate solution, or in a solution 
of triple lysol. Before going to mess it 
was required of all nurses that they wash 
their hands and then go directly to mess 

Observations.—There is apparently a 
great opposition among many of the medi 
cal fraternity against open air treatment 
Many of them seem inclined to think that, 
if the windows of a room are open, the 
same object is attained. Many think 
that the ordinary sun parlor of a hospital 
is “just as good.” The facts are, how- 
ever, that the patients do not thrive as 
well in any ordinary hospital, no matter 
how well it is ventilated, as they do when 
they are put right out into the open. 
The objection to the sun parlor is that one 
gets direct sunlight only during part of 
the day, whereas the patient who is out 
in the open gets the direct sunlight all day 
long. Certainly these results warrant 
medical men in visiting these camps to go 
over the records, examine the charts, and 
hear what the patients have to say in 
regard to the good effects of open air 
treatment. 

The efficacy of open air treatment has 
been absolutely proven, and one has only 
to try it to discover its value. It repre- 
sents the result of study by twelve or 
fourteen men, who, for a month, prac- 
tically devoted their entire time to in- 
fluenza and its complications. Compare 
the following data with the results cited 
above, obtained from open air treatment 
in one general hospital there were seventy- 
six cases; within three days, twenty of 
these cases died, and seventeen nurses 


were down with influenza 
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THE EPIDEMIOLOGY 


AND 


BACTERIOLOGY OF 


INFLUENZA. 


\ 


(CHESTER 


> 
roresse 


influenza has 


Hk called 


probably existed for several cen 


disease 
turies; it can be traced back with 
. fair degree of certainty to the fifteenth 
agreed that it 
that 


Several pandemics have been re 


century and it is generally 
must have been prevalent before 
time 
corded, four having occured during the 
L830 
1S47 


Pandemics are usually followed 


a second in 


#8, a fourth in 


last century: one in 33, 


1886-37, a third in 
ISSO-90 
ror several years epidemics or sporadk 


outbreaks that 


nearly every vear there are at least a few 


in different regions, so 
cases of so-called influenza in any given 
locality. A pandemic of the disease usu 
ally starts as a more or less severe local 
epidemic, more commonly in the Orient, 
and gradually spreads from that center 
along the lines of travel and at about the 
rate of travel The pandemic of 1889-90 
s believed to have started somewhere in 
the Far East in the spring of 1889; it 
reached Moscow the 
same year, Petrograd in October, Berlin 
the middle of November, 
month later, and New York the latter 
of Within a year the 
disease had visited nearly every part of 


th 


tion as to the cause of the sudden out- 


in September of 


by London a 


part December 


e world. The most plausible sugges 
break is that there develops a very viru- 
lent of the 


possibly due to its passage successively 


strain causative organism, 
from one individual to another, thereby 
increasing in virulence 

The present epidemic, which is assum 
ing pandemic proportions, is believed by 
some writers to have originated some- 
where in Western Asia, others speak of it 
During the 


as having started in Spain. 


past summer it is reported by Keegan 


DARLING, 


of Bioloqy. Alle ghe ny ¢ ollie qe, 
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Meadville, 


Pu 
Pa 


to have been prevalent in the army camps 
of both the Allies and the Central Powers 


and having attacked from 30 to 40 


as 


per cent of the people in Germany, Italy, 


Phe dis 


pre ym r 


France, England, and Ireland 
ease began to assume epidemic 
the United 


August and was probably brought to this 


tions in eastern States in 


by patients or carriers from 
the 
most if not all of our army camps have 
been invaded and the civil population 


have suffered severely from the malady. 


country 


two months 


During past 


Kure ype 


In some of the camps it is reported to have 
attacked as high as 40 percent of the men; 
since it is not a reportable disease, it is 
not possible to tell the proportion of per 
sons attacked in the civil population In 
the last of this 


country in 1915-16 it Is roughly estimated 


epidemic influenza in 


that 40 per cent of the population in the 
Osler 


disease. 


large cities contracted the 
that 


tropical disease, dengue, there is no disease 


Says with the exception of the 
which indiscriminately attacks so large a 
proportion of the inhabitants The sea 
son or the weather seems to have little to 
do in inducing an outbreak, although it 


be 


epidemic, 


noted that. up to the present 
this 


may 
the greatest outbreaks in 
country have occurred during the winter 
months, probably due to the lower resist 
the of the 


body during this season of the year 


ance of respiratory passages 
The best evidence indicates that infe 
tion occurs through respiration, the caus- 
ative organism being carried on dust par 
on the 


and presumably lodging 


of the 


The disease is probably not transmissible 


ticles 
mucosa respiratory passages 
for great distances through the air owing 


to the lack of resistance on the part of 


| 
Fe 


lies in the com 
In the present 


abs« esses, 
appe nactis 


follow, a¢ 


had heer 


nic of 


ImMococe! 


mortem 


| 
| 


ught forward such evidence may be 
tioned Davis (6), Mathers (4), Wil 
passes from appa liams (7), Clapps and Moody (8), and 

o prostration li others; these have failed to find the influ 
festations of the disease are usu enza bacillus in ar \ considerable number 
rked prostration, a temperature of cases which they have examined Of a 
101° to 105°, headache, pains of total of 2,245 cases of « linically reported 
7 in the muscles at influenz: examined and reported by 

ute attack of coryza, « 1) Moody, Williams, Mathers, Ruhemann, 

e nostrils,andinflamn ation and Lord, 157 or 7 per cent gave positive 


nembrane of the upper res findings for the influenza bacillus. Other 


por The American Journal of Public Health 
‘ \ | ave jue \ 
? ntestinal tract The main danger cot 
7 hye the droplets nected wit} the disease 
. ent or a carner fron he plications which follow 
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- 
Kins I; addition to mneumol occurs In tron » to 10 per cent 
ne piet infection, the caus of the cases, as reported by Keegan (1 
| may be obtained directly for the First Naval District Hospita 
' ( ( the patient or carrier Pleurisy, inflammation of the middle ear, 
} 1] ] ] 
ess about expelling the seers ess frequently pericarditis, 
se or mou suk secre ervsipelas, peritol and 
‘ e oO ive are complications 
ter cording to Mathers (4 
\ theoretica noint of \s te, the ha ter on of the dise Sse 
d quar ine of the pa ittle work Hh, done up until the 
( es eans of controlling ar creat pande iii ===: At that time 
( to the arge perce observers did not oTet s to the causat ( 
ked, this method does agent, both streptococci and pneu==aam 
Sy . s I amps material from cases of the disease l 
nat rhe pr 1899 Pfeiffer led it 
the ot schools, nd growing upon biood agar a bacillus 
P ere nd places of pul hich he found u bundance in the bror 
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esp vin the present organism primar erned in epidet 
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The Epidemiology and Bacteriology of Influenza 


organisms commonly found by these in- 


vestigators were Streptococcus riridans, 


ptococcus albus, 


Streptococe us he no 
ICUS, preunvococcus, Mi rococceus 
farrhalis. Mathers that the 


hemolytic streptococci are of more signif 


and 
belie, cs 
influ- 


cance in the throat than are the 


enza bacilli in cases of an epidemic. In 
should be that 


uenze is frequently found in 


this connection it noted 
tall 
the throats and sputum of those suffering 
from pneumonia, tuberculosis, whooping 
cough, measles, and chron bronchitis, 
as reported by Davis. 

In the present epidemic several investi 
bacillus 
Hewlett and Alberty 
9), reporting the epidemic from the 
United States Navy Base Hospital No. 2 


in France, state that there is no unanimity 


gators have found the influenza 


only occasionally 


of opinion as to the causative organism, 
many observers failing to find the influ- 
Pfeiffer. The 
logical findings at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., 


Keegan, are of 


enza bacillus of bacterio- 
as reported by 
considerable interest in 
suggesting a possible reason for the failure 
of many bac teriologists to find the influ 
enza bacilli in clinical cases of the disease. 
From over one hundred throat and spu 
tum cultures from cases of influenza the 
Was al 


predominating organism gram 


positive diplococcus, the influenza bacil 
lus being found only occasionally. From 
lung punctures and necropsies, however, 
nineteen out of twenty-three cultures gave 
in SIX CUSQS 
The four 


cases which did not produce colonies of 


colonies of Bac illus influenza 


appearing as the only organism 


the influenza bacillus gave pure cultures 
of hemolytic streptococci. 

The lack of agreement among bacteri 
ologists as to the causative organisms in 
epidemic influenza may be accounted for 
in one or both of two ways; either because 
of the difficulty in isolating and in recog 


nizing the colony of Bacillus influenza, or 


in the similarity of symptoms produced b; 
several organisms, including the influenza 
first 
ity, Keegan suggests that the 


bacillus. Considering the possibil 
focus of 
infection of the influenza bacillus probably 
is not in the pharynx but in some recess of 


the nasal cavitv: grounds for believing 


this he finds in the case of meningococcus 


which is found primarily in the back part 
of the nasopharynx, and the diphtheria 
bacillus which usually selects the region 
above the tonsils for its principal habita- 
tion. If this suggestion of Keegan proves 
to be the fact, then the ordinary swabbing 
of the throat and sputum examinations 
results An 


other difficulty which is met within isolat 


would give very uncertain 
ing the bacillus isin the very small colony 
which is produced under normal growth 
with the 


ency of the colony which in a mixed cul- 


conditions, together transpar 


ture might be overlooked. Some workers 
maintain that there is a prohibitive action 
exerted upon the bacillus by other organ 
isms which are commonly found in the 
throat, that 


when vrown about a colony of staphylo 


whereas Keegan maintains 


coccus, the colonies of the influenza 
bacillus assume a size three or four times 
as great as under normal conditions 

that 


bacillus 


evidence 
Pfeilfer's 
produce S\ mptoms ( ally diagnosed 


Mather that 


COCCI infection produces symptoms very 


There is considerable 


other organisms than 


influenza says strepto 
similar to, if not identical with, those di 


ark and Williams 
in their text-book make the assertion that 


agnosed as influenza | 


there is no doubt that other infections are 
included under the clinical forms of influ 
enza. Itisa fact that the striking symp 
toms in acute respiratory diseases, as seen 
in the various types of pneumonia, are 
freqently due more to the location of the 
lesions than to the special variety of or 
this 
nection the classification of Leichtenstern 


ganisms producing them In con 
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The 


as accepted by Osler may serve to mini 


mize the confusion which has arisen rela 
tive to the isative 


Leichtenstern has divided influ 


dist iim 


el 1 into three types first, epidemic in 


fluenza vera 
mad enden 

often occurs for several years in 
a pandemic, caused by 


bacillus: third, 


on atter 
and endemik 
t nostras, 


called 


arious organisms alone or inf 


commonly LTip, 


nee of knowing the causa 
tive o inism is more appre iated during 
t he eanayvs 


vhen vaccines and sera are of 


so much importance in the prevention and 
The op 
en in our army camps for 
controlled 


treatment of diseases 
portunities 


studving the disease under 


THE USE OF INFLUENZA VACCINE 


organism inthe 


by Pfeiffer’s bac illus; 


tic-epidemic influenza-vera, 


a pseudo-influenza or 


American Journal of Public Health 


conditions will doubtless throw consider 
able light not only upon the epidemiology 
of the disease but also upon the organ 
isms concerned in producing such epi 


demics as the present one. 


IN THE PRESENT 


EPIDEMIC. 


Timoruy 


Leary, M. D., 
of Pathology and Bacterioloqy,. Tufts Coll 


Medical School. 


ston, Mass. 


NHREE strains of influenza bacilli 


obtained from cases during the 
present epidemic have been used 
vaccine. Strain 


in the manufacture of 


“Carney” came from a culture from the 
nose of a nurse at the Carney Hospital 
[t was present in association with a white 
staphylococcus in abundant growth, in 
contrast to the picture obtained in most 
nose and throat cultures, which do not 
the 
was procured from Lieu 
the Chelsea Naval 


“Devens” was 


usually show influenza bacillus 
Strain “Navy 
tenant Keegan at 
Hospital 
tained from Major Spooner through Doc- 
tor Allen 


The technic used in the preparation of 


strain ob- 


vaccine follows: 14 per cent agar has been 


prepared from meat infusion (beef hearts 
without glucose, and made 1 per cent acid 
This 


for forty-five minutes at fifteen pounds 


to plenolphthalein. is autoclaved 


pressure after tubing. Three tofivedrops 
of human blood are added to each tube. 
Blood is collected from the median basilic 
15 to 40 ce. 
when the blood is added to agar at 60° C 
Most 
pears in tubes to which blood is added. 
with the agar at 80° to 90° C. 
heat 
the blood. 


are small, translucent and discrete. and 


vein Poorest growth occurs 


or below. abundant growth 


ap- 
The greater 
leads to a brown discoloration of 


Colonies on red agar (60° C. 


produce a fine frosting on the surface. 


The growth on brown agar (80° to 90° C. 
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The se ot Influenza Vaccine in the Present pidemic 


- heavier, tends to be confluent, and more 


mque 
that 


rganisms grown on red blood agar retain 


Experience seenis to indicate 


eir virulence in higher degree, and fur- 


sh a more efficient vaccine Brown 


ood agar furnishes a more abundant 
\fter the addition of blood the agar is 
nted, cooled and incubated twenty- 
ir hours in order to control its sterility. 
We have prepared in this way up to 
1.000 tubes of blood-agar per day 
seed for planting is grown on selected 
Heavy seeding of tubes used 
the 


wth on the surtace of seed tubes with 


tubes. 


vaccine is obtained by mixing 


he water of condensation, and trans- 
erring with a loop large amounts of the 
iulsion to the whole of the surface of 
fresh tubes. 
Cultivation is carried out for fifteen to 
ehteen hours at 37° C. 
\fter careful inspection of growths, 
th a hand lens, and the discarding of 
I] doubtful tubes 2 cc. 


re added to each tube. 


of saline solution 

The growth is 
eraped from the surface and emulsified 
by means of a platinum loop and shaking. 
The saline suspensions are collected in 
small flasks and filtered through sterile 
The 


suspensions are then exposed to 56° C. 


gauze, to remove fragments of agar. 


for twenty-five minutes in a water bath. 
lhe killed suspensions are then pooled in 
i large bottle and added to .5 per cent 
carbolized saline in a proportion varying 
trom 1 to 10 to 1 to 20. depending upon 
able to 


obtain Three Cresols, the suspensions 


opacity. Since we have been 
have been diluted directly in saline solu- 
tion, containing .4 per cent Three Cresols, 
and have not been exposed to heat. The 
dosage is essentially 400,000,000 per half 
cubic centimeter. 

We have bottled vaccine in 10 cc., 30 


50 and 100 cc. amber bottles, 


( losed 


test tube 


nursing bottle nipples. 


closed with caps or 


Sterility of vaccine is controlled by 
transfer of 1 cc. from each of ten bottles of 
and to 25 ce. 


each lot to blood agar, | per 


cent glucose bouillon in fermentation 


tubes. If controls are not satisfactory at 
first, storage of the vaccine will usually 
result in sterile controls W ithin atew day S 


Dosaae 


per cent ce., 1 


The prophyla tic dosage has 
been and 1.5 ce in 
three doses at twenty-four hour intervals. 
The therapeutic dosage has been .5 ce 
Is probable that 


every twelve hours It 


too small, 1 otably 


Many 


obtaining best results with 1.5 to 2 ce. at 


all of these doses are 
the therapeutic dose men are 


twelve to twenty four hour intervals 
Prophylactic Use—The 


use of vaccine will not furnish as high pro- 


prophylactic 


tection as does tvphoid prophylaxis, 


probably because the exposure 1s greater 
and infection more readily produced. 
The percentage of complete protection 


appears to be high, and there is marked 


amelioration of symptoms in those who 


do come down, and pneumonias appear in 
very few cases. 
The ra pe utic 


of vaccines is followed by the best results 


The therapeutic use 


when large doses are exhibited early in 
the should he 


abort a large percentage of the cases, and 


disease. It possible to 
prevent the development of pneumonia. 
After pneumonia has developed, many 
clinicians report excellent results under 
large doses of vaccine. The disease is a 
local disease, usually limited to the respir- 
tract. Blood 


stantly negative during life or after death 


atory cultures are con- 
If the pneumococci or streptococs i which 
the 


bacillus in the lung processes were im- 


occur in symbiosis with influenza 
portant factors, one would expect to find 
them present in blood cultures at some 
time in the course of the disease. For 
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ADVERTISING 


ARTHUR J 
Re forn 


MODERN 


connected with the sale 


of medicinal preparations of the 


the called 
to 


home remedy type 
medicines” are due 


and to the 


such proprietaryship en 


pr ni pro 


prieta advertisin 


ryship 
methods that 
genders. ‘The term “patent medicines,” 
while a misnomer, is so firmly established 
that its 
It is 
secret in composition, that are sold under 
tract the self-treat 
The so-called “patent 
fact 


their manufacturers could not patent the 


continued use seems desirable 


applied to products, almost invariably 

marked names for 
ment of disease 
medicines’’ are not patented; in 
products if they would and they would not 
if they They could not 
them the 


and 


could patent 


because products represent 


nothing new useful, two elements 


that 
patent; they would nol patent them be 
the last 


manufacturer of 


are essential to the granting of a 


cause patency, or is 


thing that the 


openness, 
average 
“patent medicines”’ wants 

By obtaining a trade-marked name for 
or, 


his product the manufacturer more 


correctly, the exploiter, for many prepar- 
ations of this sort are not made by those 
who sell them—-gets a perpetual monoply 
on his preparation, instead of the seven- 
the 


By keeping the composition 


teen-year monoply which patent 
laws grant 
secret he can change the ingredients to 
suit his whim, or to take advantage of 
market conditions, and, more important, 
he is able to make claims of the most ex- 
travagant kind behind the veil of mys- 
that The perpetual 


tery is thus raised. 


proprietary monoply which the “patent 


medicine” seller thus enjoys makes ex- 


AND 


THE NOSTRUM EVIL. 


Cramp, M. D., 


Dy partment, Journal of in 


Pu 


dical 


erican 


ration 


H Associatior )-12, 1918, at Chicago, 1 


tensive advertising profitable and has led 
to the gross abuses which has made the 
~ patent medicine’” business a menace to 
the public health 

It may be asked why there should be 
an objection to proprietaryship in medica 
ments if there is no objection to proprie 
The 


answer is that there are different problems 


taryship in other articles of trade. 


involved and immeasurably greater in- 
terests at stake 


mic question; the other is primarily a 


One is wholly an econo 


question of public health, the economic 


phase being of minor importance. 


MISTAKING SEQUENCI EFFECT 


The 


preparation for the alleged cure or allevia 


FOR 


man who advertises and sells a 
tion of disease has an important commer 
cial advantage over the seller and adver 
tiser of general merchandise. The former 
has Nature working in his interest; the 
latter has Nature operating against him 
The man who sells a suit of clothes or a 
piano or an automobile has natural forces 
as expressed in wear and tear) as his com 
petitor; the man, on the other hand, who 
sells a “patent medicine” has the forces 
of Nature as an assistant. The man who 
purchases a suit of clothes or a piano, 
even if he is not an expert judge of such 
merchandise, can tell in time whether or 
not he received value for his money; but 
the man who purchases a remedy for the 
treatment of a physical condition cannot 
know whether he has been humbugged be- 
cause he is incompetent to decide whether, 
if he gets well it is because of the remedy 
taken or in spite of it. 

There is a universal tendency to give 


| 

| 
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Modern Advertising and the Nostrum Evil 


to artificial for results 


agencies 
hich 


Chere are few who are able to distinguish 


are really due to natural causes 


between cause and effect and a mere se 


quence of events P. st hoe. ergo propte r 


is the popular mode of reasoning 


John 


ndisposition from which, in the natural 


For example Doe has a passing 


course of events, he would recover in a 
( Ibsessed., 


the idea that he must take some positive 


day or two. however, with 
ction, he goes to his family physician who 


es him some advice of a dietetic or 


hygienic nature and may possibly pre- 
ribe some simple drug. In the course 
f time Mr 
loctor’s reputation enjoys a bull market, 
though it is altogether likely that his 
lvice or drugs had but little to do with 
Or it may be that John Doe, 


stead of going to the doctor, decides to 


Doe is himself again and the 


e rec overy 


ike the latest advertised panacea which, 
the 
symptoms he this 
John the 
same time, and the remedy gets the credit 
by Nature. 


In a word, those selling remedial agents 


course, Is recommended for just 
seems to have. In 


ise, also, recovers in about 


a result brought about 
not only have the advantages of making 


lucky fluke but the 


ereater chance of 


also have much 


being given credit for 
results to which their remedies in no way 
contributed. 

It is this basic fact which invalidates 


the claim often made by the sellers of 


drug products that the wide sale of their 


preparations over years is proof 
the the 


Superficially the argument seems to have 


many 
positive of value of remedies. 
weight because when applied to other mer- 
handise it holds good. Forceful adver- 
tising may make an indifferent, or even a 
worthless article of general trade a profi 


table ** 


later, however, the accumulated experience 


seller”? for some time. Sooner or 


of the public neutralizes the “pulling” 


power of an advertisement and the prod- 


uct dies In the case of remedial prod 


ucts, however, no matter how worthless 
they may be, the accumulation of experi- 
ence is all in the other direction Such 
experience is largely to the effect that 
the 


before he took the remedy, he Was well, 


whereas purchaser indisposed 
sooner or later, after taking it! And it is 
utterly hopeless to try to convince the man 
who is not scientifically trained that the 
fact is merely a sequence and not an effect. 
Add to the selling advantages of remedial 
merchandising, already formulated, the 
fact that the products may and frequently 
do contain drugs possessing well-marked 
phy siologic effects (alcohol, opiates, seda 
tives, laxatives, etc.) and the lure becomes 


almost irresistible 


MAKI Ss 


HeALTH. 


ADVERTISING THAT FOR ILL- 


from its 
whereas the 


notified 


Modern 


prototype in 


differs 
that 


latter chiefly, if not exe lusively, 


advertising 


earlier 


the public where and how its demands 
the 


largely on the principle of creating deman Is 


might be supplied, former is based 


for the products advertised In the case 


of general merchandise there may be 


some excuse for these attempts to create 
in the minds of the public a desire for cer 
tain things it would not, otherwise, want 


Some economic argument may concel\ 


ably be built up in de fense of the proposi 
tion that the publi 
through plausible and 


should he impelled, 
Tsuasive adver- 
tising, to purchase more planos, more 


motor-cars, more hats or more clothes 


than it really can afford or has use for 
forward in 


No 


man has any moral right to so advertise 


No such excuse can be put 


favor of the sale of medicaments 
as to make well persons think they are 
sick and sick persons think they are very 
sick 


gainst the public health. 


And 


offence a 


Such advertising is an 


yet a study of modern medical 
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that this Is 


By the skillful 


advertising shows clearly 
actly what is being done 
use of testimonials, by plausible claims, 
direct or inferential, the vendors of re 
medial products lead the public tomagnify 
every trivial ailment, to deceive those 


well the belief that 


and further, to impress the idea 


who are into they 
are sick 
that their products are panaceas for what- 
ever ailments the public is suffering from 
he deceived into believing itself to 


or cit 


be suffering from 


PLENTY OF Non-Proprietary 


REMEDIES. 
Under economic conditions 
the re is 


home-remedy type for the self-treatment 


present 
a place for medicaments of the 
of simple ailments. Such remedies, how 
ever, should conform to certain simple 
rules. They should contain no dangerous 
should not 
that are 


or habit-forming drugs; they 


he recommended for diseases 
too serious to he self treated: 


that is, the 


obviously 
they should be 
names and amounts of all the active ingre 
dients should be the label; 
they should not be sold under 


non-secret, 


declared on 
and finally, 
claims that 
that will tend to make the public magnify 


trivial ills and dose itself unnecessarily 


are false and misleading, or 


with drugs. These requirements are 
fundamental, and their reasonableness is 
so obvious as to require no argument. It 
is virtually hopeless, though, to expect 
the vendors of proprietary remedies to 
conform to them. It is hopeless because, 
as a commercial proposition the margin of 
profit in the sale of remedies thus sold 
would be so small as to offer no attraction 


to individuals who had but one or two 


products to market \s a matter of fact 
there is everything to be said in favor of 
non-proprietaryship in the sale of home 
remedies. There is already on the market 
in the form of official products an ample 
list to meet every legitimate requirement 
for medicaments for _ self-treatment 
Such preparations are to be found in the 
Pharmacopeia or in the National Formu 
non-secret 


their composition Is 


their purity is established and protected 


lary; 
by law. As any competent pharmaceu 
tical house can make them, the elements of 
secrecy and proprietary ship are removed 
and the incentive to fraudulent or mis 
leading advertising claims is abolished 
Under ideal conditions such products, if 
advertised at all, would be advertised by 
the individual druggist that had them for 
sale and the advertising “copy” would 
he of the “listing” rather than the “sell 
ing” type Just 


oc asionally lets the public know that he 


as today the druggist 


has on sale at specified prices, castor-oil, 
Epsom salts, compound cathartic pills, 
etc., so he would further extend that list 
were the public dependent on prepara 
tions of this type for the self-treatment of 
their simpler ailments. It is, of course, 
against the tenets of twentieth century 
advertising simply to offer products for 
sale rather than to attempt to sell them 
But the fundamental difference between 
ordinary merchandise and products that 
are sold for the alleviation or cure of hu 
man ailments, is so wide and the social 
problem involved is so deep that there 
are good and sufficient reasons for aban 
doning modern advertising methods in 


selling medicaments. 
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EFFECT OF 
AND UPON 
C.-E. A 


rHE 


ring Sect \ 


y HE idea, 


that odors of putrefaction play 


once so widely current, 


an important part in the causa- 
n of disease, was in the main no doubt 
e to natural but wholly erroneous as- 
The that 


is esthetically would also 


nptions conclusion what 
unpleasing 
e harmful was a tempting one; and the 
ct that filthy conditions, which lead to 
sul odors, may also, as a matter of fact, 
tend to favor the spread of disease germs, 
flies and in other ways, helped to con- 
se the issue. 
In addition to 
sumptions there has been before us, for 
e last least 


te and apparently carefully conducted 


such unjustified as- 


twenty vears, at one defi- 
ece of experimental work which seemed 
to demonstrate a specific effect of putre- 


ctive odors on resistance to bacterial 


nfection. This was the study conducted 
by G. Alessi at the University of Rome, 
translated into English 
n the Journal of the 


Vol. XVI) in 1895. 


published 
Institute 


and 


Sanitary 


ALEssI'S EXPERIMENTS. 


\lessi’s experiments were made upon 
The rats 


were exposed to putrefactive gases by 


rats, guinea pigs and rabbits. 


placing their cage over an untrapped 


water-closet,—the guinea pigs and rabbits 
hy placing beneath their cages vessels of 
The 
mals exposed to the gases of putrefaction 
“lost 


away, in spite of eating voraciously.” 


excrementitious substances. ani- 


their usual vivacity and pined 


After specified periods, they were in- 
broth 
pensions of agar cultures, of two strains 


oculated with cultures, or 


SUuS- 


PUTREFACTIVE 
RESISTANCE 


ODORS UPON 
TO DISEASE. 


GROWTH 


WinsLtow and Davip GREENBERG, 


Department of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine 


\ ) ( i! 


ol typhoid like organisms and one strain 
ot Ba riw \lessi 


that one ol his supposed tvphoid strains 


points out 


\) was evidently not a true Bacterium 
The identity of the 


unimportant, however, since the amounts 


fy ph organisms 1S 


used for injection 25-.50 proved 


generally harmless to control animals in- 


jected in the same way. The animals 
which had been exposed to the putre- 
factive gases on the other hand were 


made seriously ill and a large proportion 
ot them died, the tvphoid or colon bac il- 
might be 


lus injected as the case 


being usually isolated in nearly pure 
culture from the blood, spleen and other 
organs. 

The general results of Alessi’s experi- 
ments are summarized in Table I below. 
The average time of exposure to the putre- 
factive gases “necessary for the animals 
to acquire the predisposition” was 3 to 6 
days with guinea pigs and rabbits in- 
oculated with Typhoid B and Bacterium 
while for Typhoid \ the 


time was 5 days for rabbits, 18 days for 


coli, average 
guinea pigs and 22 days for the rats. 
It is not 
this 


predisposition 


clear from the original paper 


how time necessary to acquire 


was determined. It is 
stated however that “90 per cent of the 
animals inoculated in the first two weeks 
died, 
lated in the following weeks,” suggesting a 
Death 


generally ensued within 24 hours after 


and 76 per cent of those inocu- 


gradually acquired _ tolerance. 
inoculation, though in a few instances 
the animals survived for as long as 13 


days. 
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Finally in the to determine 


attempt 
of the known chemical con 
the 


ple \ could he shown to he responsible ior 


whe ther any 


stituents olf putrelactive gas com- 


these results, Alessi exposed rats and 
guinea pigs for periods of one to two 
weeks to the gases in question under 


bell jars and then tmoculated them with 


the same sublethal doses of tvphoid 
bacilli desc ribed above The fuses 
studied were retilindol, ammonia, sul 


phuretted hydrogen, methyl sulphide, 


carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, ammonium 
sulphide, alone, and Im Various combina 
tions All these known gases and mix 


Out of 56 
died 


mnocuous 


tures proved 


animals exposed only 3 “from 


other causes.’ 


EXPERIMENTS AT 


\ILANCHESTER. 


‘The next important contribution to this 
subject was made by Professor Delépine 
at Manchester, England 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the 
Local Board to 
and regard to the 
House 


Delépine was interested 


described in 


Government nquire 


report with use of 


Intercepting Traps in Drains, 


London, 1912 
not in the 
factive gases but in the practical problem 
His animals were kept in 


general question of putre- 


of sewer gas. 
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two rooms supplied by forced ventilation 


with air drawn, respectively, from a 
garden and from a main city sewer 
The animals studied were cats, rabbits 
and guinea pigs (young, adult, normal 


and diseased The period of exposure 
varied from 7 to 83 days and the chief 
the effect of 


was the growth curve of the animals as 


criterion of the sewer air 


weighings \ careful 
the 


seventeen animals exposed to each con 


shown by daily 


comparison of rate of growth of 


dition failed to show any influence of the 


sewer air. No attempt was made to 


inoculate these experimental animals, 
but an epidemic “due to infected food” 
which broke out towards the end of the 
experiments gave an excellent chance of 
difference resistance 


observing any 


toward contracted disease 
No such difference appeared; 9 out of 


17 animals supplied with sewer air died 


naturally 


during the course of the experiments as 
against 10 out of 17 supplied with garden 
air 
These experiments can scarcely be 
considered as conclusive, partly on ac- 
of the 


studied, but chiefly because the air of a 


count small number of animals 


city sewer does not contain under or 


dinary circumstances any very heavy 


concentration of  putrefactive gases 
The results are important in connection 
with the possible effect of air pollution 
from street sewers (upon which they were 
light); but they by 


no means exclude the possibility that 


designed to throw 


putrefactive 
Alessi 


worked, may have an effect such as that 


strong concentrations of 


such as those with which 


vases, 


which Alessi claimed to have discovered 


RecENtT COMMUNICATIONS OF PUNTONI. 


The whole question of the effect of 
putrefactive gases upon health has been 
re-opened in a series of recent papers, 
again by an Italian worker, Puntoni. 


| 
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Putrefactive Odors and Disease 


In the first of these communications, 
The Hygienic and Epidemiological 
Significance of Putrefactive Gases (II 
Policlinico, Roma, XXI, 1914), Puntoni 
reports the white 
ases evolved from the viscera of guinea 
vs decomposing The 
essel in which the decomposition took 


lace was kept at incubator temperature 


exposure of mice to 


under water. 


nd, by means of an aspirator, air was 
lrawn through the liquid, 


hence through a condenser tube where it 


putrefying 


moisture 
the bell 
rin which the mice were confined. The 


ce exposed to the putrefactive gases 


is cooled and the excess of 


emoved, and finally through 


| this manner all died, sometimes in 12 
hours, sometimes after 10 to 12 days, 
showing “a pulmonary lesion of conges- 
tive nature and degenerative necrotic 
ilterations of the liver, the kidneys and 
the intestine, caused by the destruction 
- elimination, through these organs, of 
the circulating The 
formed during the first 2 or 3 days were 
most toxic, killing the mice in 12 to 24 
hours, while after the putrefaction had 


gases 


potsons. 


me on for a week the mice exposed to 
the gases did not die. The putrefactive 
ases, it was estimated, formed less than 
| part in 1,000 of the total air aspirated 
through the apparatus. 

In herbivorous animals such as guinea 
according to 


are 


pigs, in whose intestines 


Puntoni colon-typhoid organisms 
ess abundant, the effect of the putre- 
factive gases was either absent or much 
ess marked. 

In a second paper on The Influence of 
Putrid Exhalations on Microbes of the 
Colon Typhoid Group Contained in the 
Intestine, Puntoni reports that the bac- 
terial flora of normal mice is made up 
chiefly of colon bacilli of low virulence, 
while in the intestines of mice killed or 
made ill by inhalation of gases of putre- 
faction the colon bacilli become highly 
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virulent and other forms resembling the 
typhoid bacillus make their appearance. 
In another series of experiments mice ex- 
posed to mildly toxic gases old 
found to be 


from 
putrefying infusions) were 
highly susceptible to infection by mouth 
bacilli, 
but fed 


well. 


with paratyphoid 


while mice kept in the open alr, 


typhoid and 


with the same cultures, remained 


This predisposing action of the putrid 
gases could not be demonstrated with 
dysentery and cholera’ organisms. It 
was concluded, not only that the re- 


sistance of the intestinal wall was lowered 
by the inhalation of putrid gases, but 
that the bactericidal power of the blood 
was definitely lowered. 

Finally, in a third pape: on The Action 
of Putrefactive Gases on Typhoid and 
Paratyphoid Microbes latent in the In- 
testine (Annali XXXVI, p. 3, 


1916), Puntoni reports a series of experi- 


d'Igiene, 


ments in which white rats were fed for 
periods of 15 to 20 days on food infected 
with typhoid and paratyphoid bacilli. 
After this period the animals were placed 
in sterilized cages and fed on dry foods, 
under which conditions the typhoid and 
paratyphoid bacilli quickly disappeared 
from their within 48 hours). 


Three to fifteen days later the rats were 


feces 


exposed to putrefactive gases as above 
and, after they had succumbed to the 
toxic action, typhoid bacilli 

lated from the intestinal contents in 3 
out of 13 cases, paratyphoid \ in 1 case 


were 1so- 


out of 11, and paratyphoid B in 1 case 
out of 9. “when 


putrefactive gases are respired, they may 


Puntoni concludes that 


injure the intestinal wall, reviving and 
making virulent the pathogenic m:crobes 
always present in the intestines.” 

The 
in these experiments do not appear to 
dead or 


results reported 


bacteriological 
us particularly significant. In 
moribund animals it is well known that 
intestinal bacteria will invade the tissues 
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and where the intestinal wall has been 
almost destroved by necrosis (a cond! 
tion described by Puntoni) virulent 
strains might naturally predominate. 


Phe important fact is that 
through 


air aspirated 


putrefying infusions under the 


conditions of the experiments contains 


substances not necessarily gases, lor 
solids and even bacteria might be carried 
through such an apparatus) highly toxic 
to white mice. The exposure in such an 
apparatus is however so very severe as to 
rob the experiments of much practical 


bearing 


NEW 


ON VENTILATION 


EXPERIMENTS OF THI YORK STATI 


( OMMISSION 


\ much 


containing 


more modest influence of air 


odoriferous substances is 
suggested by some experiments of the 
New York State Commission on Ventila- 
Winslow 
(Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, 1915, X XI, 
141 Here 


beings and the exposure was to the ordi- 


tion reported by and Palmer 


the subjects were human 
nary air of an unventilated room, contain- 
ing whatever substances are given off by 
the body and clothing of the occupants 
under such conditions, the temperature 
and humidity of the room being regulated 
by artificial means. It was found that 
“neither the pulse, blood pressure, body 
temperature, respiration nor metabolism 
measurable degree 


are influenced to a 


when human subjects are exposed for 


periods of from 4 to 7 hours to the air of 
a room in which all the chemical products 
due to human occupancy have been al- 
lowed to accumulate (so that the carbon 
dioxide averages over 30 parts per 10,000 

provided the temperature of the cham- 
One unexpected 


ber be kept down.” 


effect however was noted. The subjects 


while in the experimental chamber were 


served with a luncheon, made up of 


weighed portions of known calorific 
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value, and the amount of food left un 


eaten was weighed to determine by 


difference the amount consumed. Five 
series of experiments were made, one of 
which was vitiated by the fact that in the 
middle it was found that religious dietary 
laws were preventing the use of certain 
this 


pleted series the subjects exposed to the 


of the articles served. In uncom 
stale air ate 4.9 per cent more than when 
supplied with fresh air on control days 
In all the four completed and significant 
series, however, the subjects ate more on 
the fresh-air day s, the percentage excesses 
13.6, 8.6, 4.4 and 6.8 


Each of these figures repre- 


being respectively 
per cent. 
sents the average of from 71 to 196 meals 
“These experiments,” the authors state, 
the that 


there are substances present in the air 


“seem to warrant conclusion 


of an unventilated occupied room (even 
when its temperature and humidity are 
controlled) which in some way, and 
without producing conscious discomfort 
or detectable physiological symptoms, 
diminish the appetite for food.” 

These experiments are of course only 
in part analogous to those previously 
definite 


there was no 


attempt to pollute the atmosphere with 


discussed, since 


putrefactive gases. It may be assumed 
however, as a working hypothesis, that 
the effect of odoriferous substances from 
skin and clothing upon the sense organs 
was the most probable cause of the loss 
If SO, 


they may fairly be considered to represent 


of appetite in these experiments. 


a very mild exposure to influences similar 
to those which operated in a more ex- 
treme form in Alessi’s experiments. 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 


It was our plan in the present study to 
the Alessi as 


closely as_ possible. 


repeat experiments of 
The conditions of 
Delépine’s work seemed to us too mild, 


and those of Puntoni too rigorous, to be 


Put refact ive ( Jdors and 


Young 


weighing at the start be! ween 


romising of valuable results 
nea pigs 
50 and 300 grams) were used in all of 
experiments, which were conducted 
fifteen different series during the vears 
1917 1918, 261 


observed. 


L916, and animals in all 
The method of exposure to the putre- 
\ galvan- 


ed iron box 4 feet wide, 2 feet deep and 


etive gases Was as follows 


} feet high was constructed, divided into 
two equal vertical compartments, each 
holding two standard animal cages and 
each provided with a tightly fitted sep- 


‘ rate class door. 


Fresh air to the amount 
of 1.5 cubic feet per minute for each com- 
partment (amounting to 4 liters per min- 
ute per animal) was supplied to the box 
by a small centrifugal fan, the supply to 
each section of the box being carefully 
regulated by the 


of the branch duct leading from the fan to 


dampers. On course 
one compartment was inserted a chamber 
in which was placed a pan of fresh moist 
human or dog feces, so as to produce a 
strong fecal odor. 

In each series of experiments, from 5 
to 13 guinea pigs were placed in the com- 
partment supplied with the air drawn 
over the feces, while a similar number of 
control animals were placed in the other 
compartment supplied with ordinary air. 
All conditions were apparently alike for 
both groups, except for the presence or 
the The 
exposure in different series varied from 
4 to 30 days. 

During the course of the experiments 


absence of odor. period of 


the animals were weighed to see whether 
any effect of the odor upon their growth 
curve could be detected, as would be the 
case if the guinea pigs were affected as 
human subjects were affected in the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation 
When the 


removed from the experimental chamber 


experiments. animals were 


they were inoculated with a culture of 
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Fic. 1. Details of Experimental Chamber 
B. coli (Series I-X) or with diphtheria 
toxin (Series XI—XV) as described below, 


to detect any diminution of vital re- 


sistance such as was reported by Alessi. 


PUTREFACTIVE ODORS UPON 


Pics. 


EFFECT OF 
GrRowTH CURVE OF GUINEA 
The average results of the weighings of 

ach series are presented in Tables II 

and IIA in the form of average gain in 


| 
| 
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TABLE 


r Da 


grams per animal since the beginning of 
each experiment. 

It will be noted that the results for in 
variable 
that 


dividual series were somewhat 
in general however it was evident 
the animals exposed to the fecal odor did 
fast first 


controls. they 


not grow for the week as 


did the 
more rapidly and by the end of two weeks 
This relation 


as 


Later, gained 


had generally caught up. 


Vir 


NTAI 


II 
ANIMALS—First 


Beginning 


appeared in 12 of the 15 series, while in 
the other 3 (Series 2, 5 and 14) it did not. 
In to the of 


individual chance variation, which must 


order eliminate factor 
always be considerable in a single series 
of experiments involving the use of a few 
animals, in Tables 
III and IV the per cent gain in weight for 
each the 


weight of the series at the beginning of 


we have calculated 


series of animals (based on 
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rABLE IIA 
\ Wi Ex ERIM ANIMALS LA’ Part Serres 1 anp 10 
Gains in Grams Per Day Since Beginning 


Putrefactive Odors and Disease 


rABLE Ill 
AnrmaALs Exposep To Putrip Gases 


Series Gained Since Be 


rABLE I\ 
INCREASE IN WeiGcut or Co 


In Per Cent of Original Weight of Eacl 


the experiment). For days on which lines of Tables III and IV and these 


eighings were not made, values have values are plotted in Figure I] 
been interpolated, on the assumption of a It appears evident from these figures 
steady progressive change between that the breathing of the gases from putre- 
weighings, these figures being indicated  factive materials did exert a restraining 
by italics in Tables III and IV. Peri- influence upon the growth of the exposed 
ods beyond 15 days have been omitted on animals during the first week of exposure, 
account of the small number of observa- but that this effect was a transitory one, 
tions. the exposed animals becoming gradually 

Finally the average daily per cent in- accustomed to the odor and growing as 
crease in weight for exposed and control fast or faster than the controls during the 


animals have been calculated in the last second week. 
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Pourreractive Opors the Chicago River. A standard loopful 

RESISTANCE OF GUINEA Pics of this organism was transferred fron 
is periods during the course of nutrient agar to nutrient broth and ir 
nents animals were taken in cubated for 18 hours at 37° ¢ One 
bers, from the compartment standard loopful of this broth culture was 

to the putrefactive odors, and then spread evenly over a measured area 


e control compart ment, for inocu of an agar slant and incubated for 18 


to test the possibility of diminished hours at 37° C. The growth was ther 


tance: and at the end of e: washed off and suspended in 5 ce. of nor 
he remaining animals were sul mal saline solution Preliminary tests 

d to the same treatment indicated that one eighth of a cubi 
Series I-X the inoculation w: centimeter of such a suspension was co! 
with living cultures of B. « stantly lethal when injected intraperi 
\lessi’s experiments . toneally, while one ninth of a cubic centi 
used was No. 52 of the Ameri meter sometimes produced a fatal result, 
of Natural History col and sometimes failed to do so. One 


strain originally isolated from ninth of a cubic centimeter was therefore 


in Weight 


Average Per Cent Increa 


7 
Days 


Growth Curve of Guinea Pigs Exposed to Fe al Odors ompared with Curve for Control Ani- 
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Putrefactive Odors and 


njected peritoneally as our standard 
test of vital resistance. 

The periods of exposure to the putre- 
factive gases at the end of which the in 
varied in the 


The 


are shown nh 


culations were made 
lifferent series from 5 to 26 days 
Tes ilts ol 


| ible 


of exposure, which appeared to have no 


the inoculations 
without reference to the period 


nincance 


rABLE \ 


The treatment was rather severe, 


causing the death of three quarters of the 
The fatal 


occurred within 24 to 36 hours and was 


inoculated animals. result 


accompanied by a marked peritonitis. 
No increased susceptibility due to the 
putrid gases was apparent, the differ- 
ence between the groups being so slight 
as to have no significance. 
XI-XV_ the 
injected with a more accurately stand- 
sublethal 
diphtheria toxin. This toxin was courte- 
ously furnished to us by Dr. A. P. 
Hitchens of the H. K. Mulford Company. 
Its minimum lethal dose was determined 


In Series animals were 


ardized inoculum, a dose of 


as .005 cc. for a 250 gram guinea pig and 
. in all of our experiments .004 cc. was 
used, injected subcutaneously. 


In Series XI, XIII, XIV, and XV the 


injection was made at the completion of 


the experiment, after 16 days, 4 days, 5 


days and 6 days, respectively. In Series 


Disease 


XII half of the anim: 


aiter 7 day sand the rest after 15 day Ss 


iis were injected 


PABLI 


Of the fifteen animals which = sue- 
cumbed, eleven showed definite symptoms 
of diphtheria intoxication, with engorge- 
ment of the adrenal glands and marked 
hemorrhagic gelatino the site 
Death resulted in from 4 
Three 


of the animals died of pneumonia and in 


is edema at 
of inoculation. 


to 9 days, usually in 4 to 6 days 


one case the picture was doubtful It 
was evident that the putrefactive odors 
effect, the 


being slightly higher among 


had no harmful death-rate 
the control 


animals. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Our experiments with guinea pigs 
exposed to putrefactive odors from moist 
feces do not indicate that such exposure 
has any influence upon the resistance of 
sublethal 
with colon bacilli or to sublethal injec- 


these animals to inoculations 


tions of diphtheria toxin. There seems 
no particular reason to expect any such 
influence, except for the remarkable re- 
sults reported by Alessi. It was the de- 
sire to repeat and verify his observations 
which dictated the technique of our ex- 
periments; and our results entirely fail 
to substantiate Alessi’s claims of a re- 


resistance against bacterial 


Our 
direct bearing upon the work of Puntoni 


duction in 


inoculation. experiments have no 


who studied the effect of putrid gases 
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and 


but 


ipon the intestinal flora 


stance of the intestinal wall: 


ditions with which Puntont worked 


o extreme that they do not appear 


il interest from a practical stand 


e other hand we find that the 


moist feces do have a real. 


shght and transitory, influence 


of 


althou 
curve guinea pigs 
ol 
gases gain in weight 


Later 


odors 


pon vrowth 


Kor 


ithuneg 


the first week expos re, animals 


such less 
than controls 
to the 


as rapidly as the controls, 


rapidly normal 


the \ become accustomed 


and itl 
deed tending to catch up with them in 
weight by the end ol 


The lithe rence hetween these results and 


vrow 


the second week 


most 
that 


been 


Delépine may 
the fact 


have 


those reported by 


probably he explained by 


ases of putretaction must 


ch lower concentration in his ex 


Usk OF 


THY 


these reasons the objections which 


made to the use of vaccines in the treat 


ment of septicemias do not hold in the 


pneumonias of the present epidemic 


Each injection of vaccine should be 
It is the 


made into a new muscle group 


belief of the writer that the muscles are 


important producers of immune sub 


stam cs 
to explain the rarity of bacterial infection 
of muscles, even when the viscera, blood 


and lymphatic systems show deep infec 


are 


In no other way is it possible 


INFLUENZA VACCINE 


LEARY, 
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periments, although the number of ani- 
mals used by him was In any case perhaps 
too small to reveal such slight differences 
Our results may prob- 
ably be considered to 
those reported by the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation in regard to 
the effect of stale air upon the appetite 


as we have found. 
to be analogous 


of human beings 


3. Finally it be concluded that 


the effect of putrefa tive odors upon re- 


to 


may 


sistance disease remains unproven 


unless they are present in such extreme 
concentration as to be directly toxic, as 
It 
pear, however, that such gases may exert 


a real but transitory effect upon the ap- 


in Puntoni’s experiments does ap 


petite for food In human beings, and 


upon the growth curve of guinea pigs, 


an effect which in each case tends to dis- 
appear as the subjects become accus- 


tomed to the odors in question 


THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC 


M 


IN 


D 


; 
tions. In a local disease, limited as this 
is to the respiratory system, it should be 
possible to the 
muscle groups to an activity, which they 


theoretically awaken 


do not exhibit in response to an infection 


in which the organisms are localized in 


one part of the hody 
Vaccine treatment is not recommended 
massive 


with pneu- 


Unlike antitoxins, 


in moribund cases 
monias and cyanosis. 
vaccines require reacting ability on the 


part of the patient. 
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SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS OF THE STANDARD METHOD 


FOR THE STUDY OF THE 


DUST CONTENT OF ATR. 


Henry Suytu, M. D., Dr. P. H., 


Laboratory 


tcting Director, 

N the final report of the Commit 
tee on Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Air of the American 

Public Health the 


the Palmer apparatus 


Association use of 


Water 


re commended as a 


Spray 
method for the 


and it 


Was 
examination of dust in air, was 
adopted by the Association at the Cin- 
cinnati Meeting in October, 1916. The 
Laboratory of Hygiene of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Clinic for Dis- 
eases of Occupation of the University Hos- 
pital have been employing this apparatus 
n an extended investigation of the prob- 
lem of dust in industry, and have found 


it to he very satisfactory in use and to 


vield and instructive 


findings. We the 


ons of the standard methods as to col- 


most interesting 


have followed direc- 
lection of samples and preparation for 
counting, but have used a decidedly dif- 
ferent scale of size classification of parti- 
cles which we feel has distinct advantages 
over that suggested by Palmer and his 
Their call for 
five classes baséd on the area of the par- 
with the 


ruled 


colleagues directions 
standard 
the 
Class 
100) stand 
Class 2, 
sq. mm. 
0004 


ticles as compared 


smallest square in 
Rafter eve 


about 


unit or 

Sedow ick 
1, Large 
units (.04 sq. 


prece 
masses, 
ard mm 


About 


Class 3, 


25 standard units (.01 
(About 
sq. mm Class 4, 
00014 sq 


1 standard unit 
About } standard 


unit mm.): Class 5. Dust too 


count indicated by a 


fine to presence 


plus sign. 
Dust particles as observed by us are 
outline, es- 


so extremely irregular in 


pecially fibrous vegetable dust and spic- 


of Hugiene, 


sity of Pennsylrania, PI 


that 
we find it extremely difficult to estimate 
the 
measurements of each particle and feel 
that 
and do not convey a true idea of mass, as 
the third 
garded. On the other hand, a 
the length of the greatest di 
ameter is comparatively easy and while 
this 
feel that its greater opportunity for pre 
the 


measurement, 


ulate crystalline mineral dusts, 


area without taking two or three 


such estimates are very inaccurate 


dimension entirely disre- 


grouping 
based on 
dimensions, vet we 


excludes two 


cision possibly balances absence of 


the 
tainly very greatly simplifies the count 


second and it cer 


ing Therefore we at. first adopted a 
grouping into four classes with average 
greatest diameter of .04 mm., .OL., 
004 mm 
the 


grouping will be 2.1, .02 


the diameter of 
the 


and 


and mm.: 


first four classes in standard 


including much larger particles than our 
smaller 
While 


area 


count and grouping our two 


classes together as uncountable 

it is impossible to determine the 
of these minute particles vet with proper 
certainly countable 


dilution they 


We grouped in our Class 4 all parti les 
seen as mere dots too small to determine 
outline, and in our Class 3 minute parti- 
cles too small to estimate area, vet show- 
Our tests that 


these two classes together make up trom 


ing definite form show 


80 to 94 per cent ol the total count in the 


average of different industries. In only 


nine instances in organic dusts did the 
together go below 80 per cent, In one case 
falling to 63 per cent, and in only five 


mineral dusts going below 80 per cent, 


the lowest being 74 per cent. \s we 
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The America 
ill. 25 11 mineral 


ctomes in five indu 


stries, 
sts in eleven factories in 
ind five tests of non 
we feel that our results 
representative We have 

the larger particles of Classes 1 

f the standard method as they are 
too heavy to pass the nasal pas 
en if they do enter the nares, and, 
Palmer 


include 


counts published by and 
orkers show. they never 
4 pM r cent of their counts end 


Qur 


four classes, while 


excluding the largest particle counted by 
, include a wide range of sizes, 
forty times the diameter 


vest bern 


smallest as against twenty in their 


by having greater intervals 
SIZES, facilitate grouping. 
standard methods corresponds 
that is 
Ward 
Then 
foot exceed the range of 
24,400 in the 


hear an 


ss 2 and where 


man and 
their particles total 
r 
from 


OURS, ours ranging 


out-door air on a very quiet day, 


oiled road, to over 15,000,000 in a coal 


room of a cement factory, their 
28,000 at the fiftv-eighth 
Woolworth 


LS.000.000 mm an 


s| 
raunve 
the and 


floor of building 


iron-grinding room 
We assume from this that they have not 

» as careful estimates of the smaller 
sizes, or have grouped all particles below 
OOOT sq and still countable in their 
Class 4 


facilitates the counting of fibrous dusts, 


Our exclusion of larger particles 


and certainly long fibres are least likely 
to prove a factor in lung damage. Our 
tests made distilled 
water filtered through a Berkefeld candle 

To 


our 


were with double 


to exclude all suspended matter. 
still 
Classes 2 and 3 might be grouped to- 
thus but 


Class 1 averaging .04 mm. in diameter 


further simplify counting, 


gether, giving three classes, 


Journal of 


Public 


Health 


nd easilv distinguished, Class 3. very 
minute visible but unmeasurable particles 
and Class 2 


and we will use this latter group 


all falling between these ex 
tremes, 
ing tentatively in future 

Table I gives a summary of our tests 
Details of the tests in cigar factories have 
already been published‘ and the rest 
of the work appeared in a separate a1 


ticle” The 


purely arbitrary 


sizes. of our classes are 


and were originally 
hased on a wrong reading of the article 
by Palmer, Coleman and Ward, but as 
they were found to work out so well in 
practice and as the work was started on 
that basis they were continued through 
the entire series of tests Measurement 
made on a microphotograph of coal tend 
to confirm this relative size distribution 
We also deviated from Palmer's pra 
tice in the determination of solids, as 1 
was found more convenient to evaporate 
to dryness 00 ce. ot sample, usually rep 
resenting 100 cubic feet of air, in a weighed 
porcelain capsule, cool in a dessicator, 


weigh, incinerate and again weigh and so 
determine total solids with percentage of 
mineral and organic matter. The residue 
distilled filtered 


negligible and 


from 50 ce. of double 


is practically can 


We 


per 100 cubie feet. requiring no conversion 


he disregarded report our solids 
factor. 

CONCLUSIONS 
as the result ol SIX 


tests 


We would suggest, 
months’ work comprising seventy 
in a great variety of dusty atmospheres, 
that the 


by eliminating 


standard method be modified 
the 
classes and counting Class 5 in one or two 
feel 
without great difficulty. 


We that the 
based on the length of the greatest di- 


two larger sized 


divisions which we are countable 


suggest sizes be 


would 


ameter rather than the area, as being 
much easier to determine and probably 


The 


giving equally satisfactory results. 
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Nlethod for Study of Dust Content of 


(ir 
ses we have used 
001 mm., and 
re are .OO4, 
We would 


are REFERENCES 
those we f } 


and .001 for 
suggest the reporting ol 
ls per 100 cubic feet rather than per 
ion liters and the determination 
centage of mineral and organic matter 
rein 


With the above modification 
e Palmer 


we find 


by the 
dard method gives reliable and val 


amount 


iracter of the dust in the air 


apparatus used 


information as to the 


we 
\ 1) 
Healt \ 
| ( | \ \\ 
Asi Met D 
1049 
1. St r. G 
\ Hye Survey of ( 
Philack Medicine Vol. L.. ¢ 
The Dust Hazard Cert Ir. A 
Med. Ass Vol. 70, 599 
rABLE ] 
\\ \GES Dust Tests GENERAL Ay AGES 
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| 
0 nie Gr 
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CHLORINATION OF 


CHICAGO'S WATER SUPPLY. 


Joun Ericson, C. E.., 


MHICAGO has always been liberal in th 
intitv of water supplied her people 
+} 


1 her varied industries \t 


t ‘ otwithstanding continued ef 
Onset ation. necessitated ison 


irranted preventable leakage and waste, 


amount of water supplied per capita and 
otal is greater than the amount supplied 
' of the greater water works systems in 
il 1 the eater part of t 

twe Teet aie et Sur 
lo the average tecl 

| neing reas hese heen 

door a epted wh the quantit of 
pplied to the people should not be 

d, and, therefore, the per capita, as 

total quantity of water pumped 

the citys pumping stations has st vil 


the present daily per capita pump 


about 260 gallons and the average 
pave trom 6SS to 740 n llion { il 
| th the season and weat I 


SANITARY EFFORTS 


tfort continually been made | the 

' palit to safeguard the purity of the 
supp locating intakes miles from 

i | the construction of intercepting 

‘ , he Sanitarv District Channel. b 
“ the flow of the sewage laden ¢ hicago 
t is been reversed, thus diverting the 


itest part of the citv’s sewage away from 
of our water suppl) 


Lake Michigan. the sources 


ions just north and also the southern 


Some port 

! the cit still discharge sewage-laden 

\\ ito the Lake Work is now in prog 
< er under the direction of the 

Sanita District of Chicago, which will also 

san ert the sewage of these sections: on 


the north by the construction of intercepting 
sewers and a pumping station in the city of 


North 


Branc! ( hannel and on the south bv the 


Evanston which will divert to the 


construction of the Calumet Sag Chann 


with necessary auxiliaries which will carr 
into the Main Drainage Channel the pollute: 
waters from these districts 

The disposal of dredgings from the Chicag 
River into the Lake, as well as the navigatior 
of large 


be more or less a source of pollution as long 


passenger steamers, will, however 


as it exists 
The beaches along the 
Michigan are being used to a largely increas 


ing extent for bathing purposes in the summer 


she res of Lake 


months. These and other reasons made ap- 
parent the necessity for further efforts towards 
the conserving of tl purity of the wate 
supply. 

(HLORINATION 
Chicago water supp! 
the 


Filtration of the 
being a gigantic problem, treatment of 
water bv the hypo hlorite of lime method was 
tried experimentally early in 1912 at the Ed 
ward | 


Roseland Pumping Station. In July, 1912 


Dunne intake crib, supplying the 


this treatment was extended to the 68th 
Street Crib, supplying the large pumping 
station located at 68th Street and Oglesb 
(Avenue In August, 1913, a similar exper 
mental plant was also placed in operation at 
the Lake View Intake Crib 
Many difficulties were 
During 
freezing of the solutions in tanks and pipes, 
the blocking up of the distribution pipes by 


anchor ice, and difficulty in the delivery of 


encountered wit! 


these installations cold weather the 


hypochlorite to the cribs caused p riodical 


shut-downs of the plants. There were also 


many complaints b consumers on account o 


a disagreeable taste to the water. 


Liqgutp CHLORINE. 


As liquid anhydrous chlorine had bee 
used with apparent success in various places 
and apparatus for its use for water steriliza 
tion purposes had been developed to a point 


where the city was justified in taking up the 


| 
| 
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tter seriously, an installation for trial and 
imentation was made 
lwo liquid chlorine apparatus, made up by 
a modified acetvlene gas reducing valve 
nation purchased from a Chicago manu 
were temporarily installed and con 
1 to the intake of the GSth Street Crib 
apparatus we re installed for the purpose 
tests of the feeding and regulation 
chlorine gas, to secure data on the effect 
mperature on the flow of gas, to test the 
of the gas on feed pipes and fittings of 
s materials, and to secure other valu 
formatior 
machines were operated by the regular 
ees of the crib under the direction of 
Cit Engineer 
\fter this experimental work machines for 
idministration of liquid chlorine were in- 
d in all of the city’s pumping stations. 
The dates on which the machines were 
ced in service at the various stations are as 
ows 
Chi 


ro Avenue, September 6, 1916 

['wenty-second Street, December 15, 1915 
for temporary service, test and adjust- 
ment 

['wenty-second Street, January 4, 1916 (per- 
manent 

Sixty-eighth Street, March 4, 1916 (tempo- 
rary 

Sixty-eighth Street, July 1, 1916 (permanent 

Lake View, April 4, 1916. 

Roseland, July 10, 1916. 

Fourteenth Street, August 24, 1916. 

Harrison Street, August 26, 1916. 

Central Park Avenue, September 27, 1916. 

Springfield Avenue, October 6, 1916. 

The new equipment was comprised, with 
one or two exceptions, of the Electro Bleach- 
ing Gas Company’s Model C, manually con- 
trolled apparatus, consisting essentially of 
manifolds to which the required number of 
cvlinders may be connected, regulating and 
controlling valves, high and low pressure 
indicating gauges, a meter to indicate the rate 
of flow of chlorine gas, and a so-called absorp- 
tion tower into which the chlorine gas and a 
small stream of water are introduced in such 
a way that the water wil absorb the chlorine 
gas and flow to the point of application of 
either the common suction well of several 
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Chlorination of Chicago’s Water Supply 


pumping engines or the suction pipe of an 
individual engine. 


rhe installation of the chlorine cont: 


apparatus In the different Stations has Tpeerne 
varied to suit local conditions I general 
each Installation was placed in a well s 
half glass wooden booth or en losure pro fed 
with heating coil or radiator and an dicati 
thermometer n order to maintai proper 
conditions of temperat ire and drvness 

An electric motor-drivé entilating far 
with intake connected b copper suction pipe 
with its openn near the floor of the boot} 


was Installed in each place to remove the 
chlorine gas which might es ape The motor 
control switch was placed outside the booth to 
permit ventilation before the booth is entered 

The maintenance of this apparatus, with its 
many delicate devices, in proper service opera 
tion has been a difficult matter, notwithstand 
ing all the precautions which have been taken 
to prevent leaks, breakdowns, et The reg 
ular station employees had to be slowly trained 
in the handling and care of the apparatus 
When a man had become somewhat familiar 
with its use, call to war service or absence of 
such men on vacations substitutes 
necessary, and this more or less aggravated 
the situation. 

Chlorine gas is a very difficult substance 
to handle. Material of parts which pass 
through all tests under air, steam or water 
frequently proves porous or imperfect when 
subjected to chlorine gas. The city has been 
fortunate in having its own shops and foundry, 
which has enabled it to keep the apparatus in 
continuous operation, which would have been 
practically impossible if we had been obliged 
to depend entirely upon the manufacturer for 
repair service. 

The apparatus now in use in the older sta- 
tions is unquestionably capable of consider- 
able improvements, particularly along lines 
which will eliminate numerous delicate parts, 
joints and valves, and that will give a more 
dependable distribution of the amount of 
chlorine to be fed to the water. 

\ step in this direction has been taken by 
the city in connection with the new Mayfair 
Pumping Station, located in the northwestern 


part of the city, and which was placed in serv- 


ice in August of this year. 
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I} stator 


ping engines of the plunger type with a 


contains five triple expansion 


ombined capacity of 110 million gallons per 
The ultimate capacity of the station 
will be about 152 million gallons 

The water is supplied to these pumps 
through a tunnel with the intake three miles 
from shore From the main shaft at the 
pumping station, which is located five miles 
west of the lake shore, the water is distributed 
to the pumps through two branch tunnels 
connecting at a higher elevation with the main 
haft located in front of the station 

Phus all the water which is pumped at the 
Mayfair Pumping Station has to come up 
through this main shaft, and it was selected as 
the most suitable and effective point to apply 
the chlorination. The pipes conducting the 
chlorine solution into the water as it rises from 
the tunnel through the main shaft extend fifty 
five feet below the horizontal branch tunnels, 
thus giving the chlorine as much time as 
practi able to act on the water before it enters 
the pumps 

The chlorine apparatus of the Mayfair 
Station consists of two complete and inde- 
pendent sets, so that in case or a breakdown of 
one of them the other may be thrown into 
use very quickly. 

Each unit consists of a group of a battery 
of nine (9) chlorine cylinders connected with 
suitable tubing to the manifold receiver where 
the pressures from the various chlorine cylin- 
ders are equalized. From this manifold 
receiver the gaseous chlorine passes into a 
so-called Afrisostat, a chamber that regulates 
the quantity of chlorine required and wherein 
the pressure is reduced sufficiently to just 
drive the chlorine gas through the wrought 
iron piping into a room constructed over the 
main shaft and the floor of which is seven feet 
above low lake level. 

In this room are situated two sets of two 
mixing towers providing for the reception of 
four }-inch chlorine pipes. These mixing 
towers are seven feet high and are filled with 
pumice stone; they are made of hard rubber 
and are eight inches in diameter. One of the 
chlorine pipes enters each mixing tower from 
the top and extends to within six inches of the 


bottom. It is covered with a copper spraying 
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cone into which during operation a stream of 
filtered water falls, which, by gravity, works 
down through the pumice stone in the mixing 
tower. The chlorine gas in rising in this same 
enclosure is absorbed by the water, thus form- 
ing the real chlorinating solution. 

From the bottom of the mixing tower ex 
tends a hard rubber pipe one inch in diameter 
connected to a 14-inch inside diameter rubber 
hose through which the chlorine solution finds 
its way into the raw water at about an eleva- 
tion of ninety feet below low lake level or 
datum. This hose is protected by a two-inch 
extra heavy galvanized iron pipe anchored to 
the walls of the shaft. This describes in a 
very brief and general way how the chlorine 
is administered to the raw water. 

The regulating and pressure reducing part 
of the apparatus called the .Erisostat differs 
in principle from the other installations. It 
is simple and compact, and from months of 
trial it promises to greatly reduce the cost of 
maintenance and to insure a more accurate 
distribution of the chlorine gas. 

\ detail description of this apparatus can- 
not be taken into consideration in the scope 
of this paper, but the general principles on 
which it is designed are as follows: 

The chlorine regulator or risostat is 
essentially low pressure float-controlled cham- 
bers, based on the principle of a U-tube with 
legs of different areas proportioned to equalize 
the effect of the higher pressure of the chlorine 
cylinders and the low pressure required for 
the delivery of the gas to the absorption 
tower or other point of delivery. 

The main chamber of the regulator is di- 
vided into two parts of proportionate areas 
by a partition extending downwards to within 
a certain distance of the bottom. This cham- 
ber is nearly filled with pure sulphuric acid. 
Chlorine gas from the cylinders is admitted 
to a circular opening in the top of the chamber, 
the underside of which opening forms a seat 
for a vertical needle valve. As soon as gas 
is admitted through this valve into the larger 
part of the chamber the pressure of the gas 
upon the sulphuric acid in the larger chamber 
forces the liquid up into the smaller one. A 
float in this chamber is connected to the verti- 


cal needle valve by levers and rods in such a 
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nner that it controls the opening and clos- 

g of the valve, as the pressure of the gas 

ises the fluid to rise or fall in the smaller 

amber. This regulation in the older ap- 

varatus is obtained bv two or more frail 
educing valves of the diaphragm type with 
ounter acting springs. These required close 
atching and attention to keep the same in 
perating condition. 

Ihe chlorine platforms and accessories are 

closed in partitions of steel and glass, iso- 
iting the installation from the pump room. 
\n electrically operated exhaust fan ventilates 

enclosure driving the exhaust air out 
through an opening in the roof of the gate 
haft. A red pilot light indicates from a dis- 
tance when the fan is operating. The venti 
ating conduit is a six-inch diameter No. 16 
gauge copper pipe. Provision for heating 
has been made so as to keep the temperature 
within the enclosure between 90° and 95° F., 
and in the main shaft the temperature should 
ot go below freezing point. The temperature 
s controlled by thermostats. 

It is important that the amount of chlorine 
ised be accurately determined, and as a check 
on the distributing apparatus two dial read- 
ing chlorine weight indicators are installed. 
lhe weighing platforms are inside the enclos- 
ire, but indicators are placed outside. The 
pointers are so arranged as to show directly 
the number of pounds of chlorine used. The 
recording gauges showing the pumpage of the 
water, as well as those showing the dosing 
by chlorine, give an accurate account of the 
proportion of chlorine used to the water 
pumped. It would, however, be far more 
desirable if a satisfactory means can be intro- 
duced which will automatically regulate the 
amount of gas used in a definite proportion 
to the pumpage. This seems feasible with a 
Venturi meter when used to record the flow of 
water, as it may be connected to the appara- 
tus controlling the flow of chlorine automatic- 
ally increasing the flow of gas as the pumpage 


increases, and vice versa. This problem will 


be given attention. 


Chlorination of Chicago’s Water Supply 


The most modern apparatus and all im 
provements which past installations have sug 
gested are made use of at the Mayfair Station 

It would seem, however, that considerably 
more experimental work will have to be done 
with the mechanical devices and that the 
analyses of the chemical activities of the gas 
be made as may be required under various 
conditions. A special study of the chlorine 
plant at this station will be made with a view 
of future improvements. 

Chlorination for the sterilization of water 
for domestic purposes is evidently a correct 
principle, judging by our experience so far. 
The results obtained in Chicago since com- 
plete chlorination has been in vogue seem_ to 
bear this out. 

The bacteriological tests made on untreated 
water during 1916 showed colon present in one 
cc. in 18 samples out of 1,000 examined, 
whereas the corresponding number of con- 
taminated samples in treated water during 
the first nine months of 1917 was nine-tenths 
or less than one per 1,000 samples examined. 

During the first nine months following com- 
plete chlorination of the water supply the 
death-rate from typhoid fever was reduced by 
71.44 per cent. There is, therefore, a strong 
indication that the use of chlorine reduced 
the death-rate due to typhoid fever more than 
70 per cent. 

It is our duty, however, to further investi- 
gate and to experiment intelligently and scien- 
tifically for the purpose of constantly im- 
proving our methods with a view of providing 
mankind with a pure and wholesome water 
free from injurious substances. 

The Department of Health is exercising a 
close supervision over the chlorination of the 
water supply in Chicago, and to this super- 
vision can to a large extent be ascribed the 
gratifying results obtained. 

I have taken it for granted that some repre- 
sentative of the Health Department will fur- 
nish you with detail statistics illustrating 


more fully these results. 
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BIRTH 


REGISTRATION IN CONNECTICUT. 


James P. Batre, 


Director, Bureau of Vital Statistics, State Department of Health, Hartford. Conn. 
i b the Vital Statistics Section, Amer m Publi H D er 
Chieag 

“HE development of birth registration in In his annual report for 1863, the Stat 
Connecticut ts of peculiar interest be Librarian wrote: “The value of a thoroug! 
cause this commonwealth was among registration will be felt now more than ever 
the first to recognize the importance of the sub in consequence of the war, not only in sett 
ect and to enact legislation covering it. As ment cases, but in applications for pensions 
carly as 1644, it was “ordered that the Town = and bounty lands by the widows and orphans 


Clarkes or Registrars in the seueral townes 
vithin his jurisdiction, shall ech of them keepe 
a record of the day of mariedge of euery person 
maried w'thin theise libertyes, and of the day of 
the birth of euery child hereafter borne, to who 
the parent of the child shall w'thin three days 
after the birth of his child certifie the day of the 
child's birth, and to who euery man that shall 
he maried shall w’thin three days after his 
mariedge certifie his mariedge day under the 
penalty of five shillings euery default.” 


Not 


available by which we can judge the success 


sufficient record or statistics are now 
which attended this pioneer effort to make 
birth registration compulsory. It is notable, 
however, that this crude law put the burden of 
registration upon the parent. 

During the period of nearly three hundred 
years since those Colonial days, laws relating to 
this subject have been continuously a part of 
the statutes of Connecticut. That none of 
them has been completely satisfactory is 
evidenced by the fact that there have been 
frequent amendments to the law, most of 
which relate to the methods by which the 
desired information was to be secured and 
recorded. 

In 1848, Connecticut published its first re 
port on vital statistics. Since then, with the 
exception of the year 1852, annual statements 
on the subject have been printed by the state. 
In the Acts of 1852 it was provided that every 
town at its every annual mecting appoint a 
registrar, who was required to keep a record of 
vital statistics and, once a year, to send ab- 
stracts to the Secretary of State, by whom they 
were published. In 1854, the General As- 
sembly directed the State Librarian to make 
a report relating to births, marriages and 


deaths. 


of those who are laving down their lives in ef 


forts to maintain the laws of the land and the 


unity of our country: and, as the Secretary of 
Rhode Island remarks, had our present system 
of registration of births, marriages and deaths 


been in opm ration during the War of the Revo 


lution and that of 1812, some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars would have been saved to 
the people of this state, and hundreds of 


families, which for years struggled with ad- 


versity, would have been made comfortable 
during their lives.” 

It might appear from this quotation that 
the system in vogue at that time approached 
perfection. Nevertheless, State 
Board of Health was organized in 1878 and the 
Secretary of the Board made Superintendent 
of Vital Statistics, it 


towns made no returns whatever. 


when the 


was found that many 
In some 
instances registrars had not been appointed 
and there were no officials to collect and record 
the data. Dr. 
first secretary of the Board of Health, made 


necessary Chamberlain, the 
every effort to improve conditions; but he 
discovered that no adequate means had been 
provided for the enforcement of the law. It 
was nobody's duty to see that it was obeved. 
The one of Dr. 


Chamberlain's early reports sounds strangely 


following quotation from 
familiar to one who follows the present nation- 
wide agitation for complete birth registration: 

“The town registrar might treat a return 
which omits to give information on the points 
required as a nullity and proceed to collect the 
information himself and receive the fee there- 


for. Although it is made the duty of regis- 
trars to amend their records from time to 


time, this is done to but a small extent, how- 
ever well-disposed the registrar may be. In 


places where he cannot be personally ac- 
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ainted with all the families residing in his 
it is impracticable to obtain the names 
thout a thorough canvass of the town. 
Some method certainly ought to be devised to 
emedy this defect which will seriously impair 
future value of these records 
“The importance of complete registration in 
egard to all questions of heredity and descent 


too obvious to need comment: and the 


ilue of such records increases as the country 
ows older and other sources of information 
ss readily obtainable. That the births are 


ot all recorded requires only a glance at the 
omparative population and birth-rates of our 
ties and towns. The relations of complete 
stration to claims for pensions, legal settle- 
nts, annuities and insurance are too ex- 
to be more than hinted at in this con 

The laws of the state are such that 
requires individual effort to secure bet 
other state in the 


registration than 


I on 


(nd this was written in 1878! 


any 


In 1893 the legislature passed an act provid 


for the appointment of a county health 
ifficer in each of the eight counties of the 
state It was stipu'ated that each health 
flicer should be an attorney-at-law, and he 


vas empowered to cause the execution of the 
ws relating to public health and the registra- 
tion of vital statistics. It was believed that 
heir training and experience would enable 
them to appreciate the value of correct records 
ind to maintain a systematic inspection of the 
onditions of registration in all towns. These 
Public in 
often, the 


xpectations were not realized. 
lifference and the negligence and, 
pen contempt of professional attendants had 
the usual tendency to discourage zealous 
ifficials. 

New legislation in 1917 abolished the State 
Board of Health and created the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


iepartment the 


The executive ofhicer of this 
Health 


various directors, each 


Commissioner. 
(Acting under him are 
vested with full authority and responsibility in 
All mat- 


ters relating to the registration of births, mar- 


his particular branch of the work. 


riages and deaths come under the immediate 
supervision of the Director of Vital Statistics. 


functionar\ is concerned with no other 
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work of the department; and it is believed that 
by thus centralizing the authority and duties 
necessary for this work much better results 
may be obtained than seems possible where the 
responsibility is divided or the work made in- 
cidental to other duties. 

Our present statute governing the collection 
of vital statistics requires every physician or 
midwife who shall have professional charge of 
a mother at the birth of any child, and every 
person who shall act as midwife at such a time, 
when no physician is employed, to file with the 
town registrar five days after the event occurs, 
a certificate of birth, signed by such physician, 
midwife or attendant; and it further specifies 
the information which such certificate must 
The 


town registrar the custodian of all vital re« 


contain. same statute constitutes the 


ords, and, in cases where the attendant fails to 
file a certificate of birth, the registrar is di 
rected to secure the information himself. On 
or before the fifteenth day of every month, he 
is required to send to the State Department of 
Health an attested copy of every birth certif- 
icate filed with him during the next preceding 
month. The law carries a penalty of not more 
than $25 and not less than $7. 

A recent birth 
Connecticut, conducted by the United States 
Census Bureau, under of Dr. 
W. H. Davis, Chief Statistician of Vital Statis- 
tics, shows that a trifle more than 90 per cent 
of the births in the state are being reported. 
The tests of rural districts proved prac tically 


perfect, the deficiency occurring in the larger 


survey of registration in 


the direction 


communities. In the most populous city of 
the state, it appears that fully 12 per cent of 
the births are not registered. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that in our great in 
dustrial centers the percentage of foreign-born 
residents is very high. Among the Slavs and 
Italians it is common to dispense with the 
services of a professional attendant at child 
birth. When the event is about to occur they 
eall in an unlicensed woman who not only as- 
sists the mother at the birth, but also takes full 
charge of the household until the mother is up 
and around, receiving a very modest fee for her 
work. It has been established that about 85 
per cent of our unreported births result from 


this custom. The attendant will not report 


| 
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for fear of prosecution for practising without a 
license, and the parent is reluctant to report 
through fear of involving the attendant. 

No provision is made for reporting births 
where professional attendance is lacking, other 
than the statutory requirement that registrars 
must ascertain all births occurring within their 
towns. In the larger towns, it is impracticable 
to expect the registrar to ascertain births ex 
cept where obtained from the churches. The 
registrars of some towns are furnished lists of 
baptisms which have resulted in many kun 
dreds of births being added to the records. 
Phe town registrars, almost without exception, 
fully realize the great importance of perfect 
birth registration, and considering the slight 
financial and moral support which they receive, 
this paper would not be complete without 
appreciative comment being made of their 
service 

\ remedy for this condition might be found 
in an amendment to the law requiring the 
parent to file the certificate in the absence of a 
professional attendant and providing a pen 
alty drastic enough to command respect. 

Such an amendment will be proposed at our 
next General Assembly. 

Another apparent defect in our statutes is 
the provision that all action on complaints for 
violations of the Vital Statistics law must orig- 
inate with the county health officers. This 
places upon these officials an unnecessary and 
distasteful burden. Such a condition is al 
ways undesirable. It is my opinion that 
prosecutions should be handled by the State 
Department of Health through a State Prose 
cutor, acting upon complaint of the Director of 
Vital Statistics, who is the one official most 
interested in the correct and complete compila 
tion of birth records. At the present time, 
when this official becomes cognizant of a viola- 
tion of the law, he can go no further than to call 
the matter to the attention of the county 
health officer. The disadvantages of such a 
system are too obvious for comment. On the 
other hand, it is easy to visualize the moral 
effect, on chronic violators, of prosecution by an 
official who represents the impersonal and im- 
partial power and authority of the common- 
wealth itself. As Frederic Bastiat, the great 


French publicist, once said, “the way to mak 
a law respected is to make it respectable.’ 

One of the chief difficulties of correct birt! 
registration in Connecticut grows out of th 
cosmopolitan character of the state’s popula 
tion. Our great manufacturing industries 
attract labor of all nationalities Many of our 
residents possess names which defy and humil 
iate the rules of English orthography. Wher 
the parents are illiterate, the confusion of the 
professional attendant attempting to write out 
a birth certificate can be better imagined than 
described. In the case of many Slavic names, 
it would appear impossible ever to spell them 
phonetically without adding to our alphabet 
new characters representing a cough, a sneez: 
anda hiccough. Although our physicians and 
licensed midwives now rarely fail to file certif 
icates of birth, it appears that they are fre 
quently careless in the matter of spelling names 
The tremendous demand for certified copies 
of birth certificates occasioned by the war and 
by legislation concerning child-labor, ete., has 
brought out the fact that about 35 per cent of 
all certificates thus requested have required 
correction. 

With a view to stimulate better reporting, 
and to securing greater accuracy in the spelling 
of names, the Department of Health has re 
cently adopted the plan of sending to eacl 
mother an engra\y ed ree ord of her child’s birt hi 
signed in facsimile by the Governor of the Stat« 
Hon. Marcus H. Holcomb, and the Health 
Commissioner, Dr. John T. Black. It cor 
tains the child’s name, the place and date of 
birth, the father’s name and the mother’s 
maiden name. ‘This is sent as soon as thi 
birth has been certified to the department by 
the town registrar. Accompanying it is a 
request that if the names and data are incor 
rect, the department be notified immediate! 
and the corrections will be made. The plan 
has been adopted too recently for us to judg 
its effectiveness, but it is hoped that it will 
reduce the errors in our permanent records as 
well as incite greater care on the part of thos« 
charged with the duty of filing the original 
certificates. It is also hoped that a general 
demand may be created for the little record 
itself. 
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From this brief outline of the general condi 
tions surrounding birth registration in Connes 
. ticut, it will be seen that the difficu!ties and 
problems presented to our state authorities are 
tt unlike those encountered elsewhere. 


While our legislation on the subject is not per 


fect, it is well to consider that laws themselves 
have their own limitations After all, the 
great governing power of our time is public 
sentiment \ law deprived of that power be 
ymes a dead letter. Backed by it, an imper 
fect law may secure practically perfect re 
sults. Complete registration will never be 
secured until the demand for birth certificates 
becomes universal. The only incentive which 
will create such a demand is general recogni- 
tion of the value of these certificates When 
every parent understands the dangers arising 
from lack of registration, it may reasonably be 
Statistics of Syphilis.—It appears from the figures 
the following table that the usual estimates of the 
vrevalence of syphilis (from 1 to 3 per cent) based 
cal methods of diagnosis are erroneous 


Wassermann tests given to representative groups in 


1 in Connecticut 


expec ted that the results will be as nearly per- 
It is this thought 


which has led our Department of Health to 


fect as is humanly possibl 


institute a thorough campaign of publicity 
with a view to impressing every parent with 
the idea that one of the first legal rights of a 
new-born child is to have a certificate of his 
birth properly executed, filed and preserved 

A paper of this character is naturally made 
up largely of individual opinion and experience; 
but it will bring before this body the fact that 
Connecticut is fully alive to the necessity as 
well as the advantages of complete and ac- 
curate birth registration. It requires such 
stirring times as the present to bring home to 
us the realization that each individual citizen 
represents a national asset and that the pro 
tection of his rights from infancy is as much a 
matter of sound business policy on the part of 
the state as it is a duty to the child himself 


a routine manner reveal that the per cent infected 


varies from 2 to 5 per cent among men stu lents, 8 


to 11 per cent among white workingmen, and from 


15 to 20 per cent among the lower classes of whites 


and among negroes 


Tne PREVALENCE OF As INpICATED BY Resutts or MepicaLt EXAMINATIONS OF EMPLOYEES, 


STUDENTS, Recruits AND OrHer REPRESENTATIVE GROUPS 


Diagnosis based on Wassermann tests administere 


sele ted at 


1 to all cases in regular routine or to individuals 


random 


I 
Cadets in West Point; males onl Vedder 621 t 5 
Students in University of Texas Medical School; males (McNeil 50 0.0 
Applicants for push-cart licenses examined by New York City 
Department of Health 1117 91 S.4 
Me n Tombs Prison (New York Cit examined by New York 
City Department of Healt! $46 +) 10.9 
White recruits in U. S. Army (Vedder Accepted recruits (no 
ises of known syphilis included, as all such cases discovered 
examining physician by use of clinical methods had been 
rejected before tests were made 1,019 171 16.8 
; All applicants (2.3 per cent rejected at recruiting stations becaus« 
of diagnosis by ‘clinical methods added to above; estimate b 
Vedder 18.9 
“Apparently healthy negroes” under treatment chiefly for ac 
dents, Galveston, Texas (McNeil 20) +6 24.0 
English workmen of “a somewhat superior artisan class” applying 
for positions requiring medical examination; adult males 500 46 9.2 
Workmen treated in East London Hospital for accidents, wounds, 
etc., some friends visiting patients also included; all appar 
ently healthy 1,002 s+ 5.9 
Males 616 64 10.3 
Females 386 20) 5.1 
H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Trans. VIII, Annual Meeting Amer. Ass'n for Study and P ntion Infant Mor- 


tality, 1917, p. 121 
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REPORT OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON 


CONSERVATION OF 


und Drugs Section, American I 


ITH the constant energies of the 
W kood Control Commissions of the 
several countries of the Allies being 
applied, and with the results of the labors of 
their recent extended joint Conference in 
London, it may seem almost superfluous for the 
Section on Foods and Drugs of the American 
Public Health Association to concern itself 
vith such problems as the Conservation and 
Production of Foods 
It something, however, to have had a 
which mav be called a standing com 
mittee of the Association, to bring together 
ch a symposium of scientihe papers as were 
presented in Washington last vear, and there 
can be no doubt but that this vear again the 
main factors of the problem will be illustrated 
and its solution thereby advanced 
Essentially it is a proble m always and first 
of increased production and of increased con 
ition of food. The Food Commission 
tells us that the saving of the consumption of 
wheat in the United States sent 85.000.000 
bushels more to the Allies last vear, or enough 
We further 


learn that 10 per cent more winter wheat was 


to feed an army of 1,000,000 men. 


sown in the autumn of 1917 in the United 
States, while Ontario in Canada had an acreage 
of 10,000,000 in grain nm 1918, and the total 
increase of crop area in Canada in 1918 was 
6,000,000 acres England, France, and Italy 
all increased their crop acreage in 1918, and 
the British Prime Minister has stated that the 
spectre of famine in Allied countries has been 
laid 

Should it, however, seem to some that the 
food problems have been solved, it may be 
worth while referring to the fact. that for the 
great bulk of the workers in our communities 
at home, holding positions where wages are 
largely stationary, the incentive of increased 
fixed prices in aiding greater production has 
resulted in a situation which affects the nutri- 
tion of a large number of the children in cities 
in ways which can, even if measured by an in 


fant death-rate, be but imperfec tly estimated, 


7SO 


PRODUCTION AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Health A at D r 9-12, 1918, at ¢ ay 


FOOD 


since the effects will be extended into the 
growing years of hundreds of thousands of the 
children not only of the Allies in Europe, but of 
non-combatants in America. This may be il 
lustrated by such facts as that stated with ap 
parent authority, that in New York State, 
while usually there are about 17 per cent of the 
milch cows slaughtered annually, 31 per cent 
were slaughtered in 1916-1917. The Advi 
sory Committee of Congress in May, 1918, 
further reported 2 per cent less total live stock 
in the United States in 1917, 20 per cent less 
hogs in Iowa and 3 per cent less milch cows. 
Yet alongside this the statement (from a 
to the effect that there 


was such a glut of bacon in the Liverpool docks 


British trade paper 


when 10,000 tons arrived in April for which 
there were insufficient cold storage facilities, 
that thousands of tons so deteriorated that 
they went to the soap factories, while the 
balance was recured with boracic and smoked 
As a partial defence for this situation “The 
Times’ intimated that the real d fficulty lay 
in the lack of cold storage on ships. From 
the action taken by Allied Governments to 
regulate warehouses and cold storages by 
requiring monthly reports for the amount of 
produce on hand, it is evident that in the old 
methods of competitive transportation and 
storage we find one of the most serious prob- 
lems, which in peace time as in war must be 
solved by common understanding or coopera- 
tion. 

Hoarding to maintain high prices, il as- 
sociated with decline in quality, has all the 
evil effects of waste through neglect to preserve 
perishable products, with the further ethical 
sin of selfishness to maintain abnormally high 
prices. It is equally apparent that the many 
millions of farm products forced upon the 
market through lack of facilities for their con- 
servation through cold storage, drying or 
canning, may have so often depressed prices 
as to result in there being no profit whatever 
to the producer. 

The loss of bacon at Liverpool has been al- 
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uly referred to, yet it may be further stated 
at £130,000,000 was the value of foods in 
d storage annually in England before the 
losses 


cold 


as seen from the 


var oc urred. Nevertheless frequent 
the 
re and refrigerator cars, 


fact that 


resulted from insufficient 


there were even in 1918 only 2,000 
Britain of but 


The organization of the 


refrigerator cars in Great five 
ms capacity each. 
Ministry of Food in England has been, how- 
eT. ot 


town goes by a number and has a eall 


much value in distributing food. 
Evers 
licator and central office in which is entered 
laily the amount of each commodity then for 
There are six districts in Great Britain 

a daily code indicating the food 


the The 


nt to the central office by 11 a.m 


having 


iilable in district. amounts are 
daily, sO 


it space 


for the same in the war area can be 
ranged for 
\ rather remarkable ilh 


fluence of the organized wholesale dealers in 


istration of the 


uls, as cold storage men, shipping companies, 
rwarders abroad, etc., is seen in the fact that 

Director of Ministry of Foods in England 
is stated that the 


rmined the policy of the Department and 


great corporations de- 
yposed the creation of great cold storages at 
Liverpool and Glasgow, on the ground that, 
fter as before the war, the various shipping 
the 


rious seaports of the east as well as the west 


mpanies would have cargoes arrive at 


oasts and that an expenditure of capital in 


ew warehouses would seriously affect these 
existing interests. 
While such illustrations as that just given 


dicate the influence which organized trade 
as had, and still has, over production and 
onservation of the 
Governments as that of the Ministry of Food 


England and that of the appointment of 


foods. vet activities of 


Food Controllers in the United States and in 
the 


iking over the control of pac king houses, of 


Canada, and their action in matter of 


the distribution of various classes of foods, and 
of regulating the use of various food materials, 
the that 


all indicate exists 
always, but is accentuated in war time, for not 


essential need 
only the intelligent investigation of the prob- 
lem by national Food Controllers throughout 


the world, but also the application of the 


to attain the most 


knowledge tl is 


namely the 


Paulie d 


desired end, prod wtion and con 


classes of foods most esse! 


and 


servation ot t hose 


maimtenance of 


tial for the development 
human life 


that the suggestion of any 


It is apparent 


such scheme would in peace time have cen 


looked upon as largely quixotic in the modern 


world, where competition has been deified as 


the only object of worship in trade worthy ot 


general consideration If, however, the world 


war is to teach the nations anything, then it 


becomes apparent that something better than 


the laissez faire pre-war system ol trade com 


petition ought to be the uuitecome of the in 


finite strain borne by millions of the human 


race struggling tor subsistence If it is Dos 


sible for the members of the Food Boards to sit 


together in London and calml lis ss the 
means by which adeq ua le quantities ¢ tiie 
proper foods can bye supplied where needed tf 


it ought surely to 


Allies, 


Ime ot peace 


all the 


be possible inh 


nations of the 


t ich nations 


lor s 
to continue the good vill an 


established im the 


d cooperation so 


interests of the hundreds of 


their wage-earners and consumers 


millions of 


including the soldiers who have been 


for their liberties. 
The the 
energies of the Allied nations is studied and 


more outcome ot the combined 


more apparent does it bye 


intelligently 


investigated, the 


come that human energy, and 


scientifically applied, is more than sufficient to 


produce with the favoring influences of sun 


shine and climate, food enough and to spare 


for all the dwellers on the earth aking our 


own continent as an illustration, we see how at 


the time when the proportion of urban pop ila 
tion to the total was not more than 15 per cent 


and when cargoes to a country onlv three 


thousand miles away were carried on slow- 


sailing ships, such calamities as the Irish fam 
alwavs within the range of 


1845 7 were 


On the 


ine of 
other hand we see today 


ed from 


possibilities 
that with millions of men remo 
duction to the ranks of the 
ban population making up more than one-half 


and 


pro 
army and with ur 
the total population, inte llige nce energy 
producing such 
make 


Britain to sa 


by utilizing machinery is 
it possible 


that 


enormous crops as even to 


for the Premier of Great 
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industrial England can this year supply two 
thirds of her own food needs ° 
When viewed closely, however, the com 


plexity of agricultural and industrial develop 
ment in connection with the world track ap 
pears to grow greater with every year, along 
vith ever-increasing diversity of occupation 
and ever-growing opportunities for the invest 
ment of capital, which we may call the surplus 
product of labor. We are told, for instance, 
that machinery is increasing the possibilities of 
agricultural production by at least five times 
lhis is associated directly with the fact of the 
enormous influx of rural and immigrant 
population to our cities to engage in all the 
diverse industries which modern civilization 
has brought about. What is apparent, how 
ever, is that the close relationship between 
these two facts is only slowly being recognized; 
while the industrial interdependence between 
the producer of food and the consumer and 
the essential need for national and interna 
tional energies being devoted to these ends is 
apparent 
The first stage to this end manifestly is the 
ipplication of scientific experimental methods 
toevery agency involved in agricultural produ 
followed by the preparation of raw prod 
ucts for food, both in the matter of their con 
servation and their cheap transportation 
Probably no better illustration of this can be 
iven than the recent practice of the straw 
berry growers and jam manufacturers of the 
Southern States in treating the surplus straw 
berries on the plantation with an equal weight 
of sugar and then loading them on refrigerator 
cars when they are sent to a cold storage until 
needed by the factory. If the capacity for 
production is being so greatly increased, then 
it does seem evident that the necessity for the 
long hours of labor, which farming has de 
manded in the past, ought to be notably 
lessened thereby supplying leisure and oppor 
tunity for the cultivation of more social 
amenities on the part of the agriculturist. 
When, however, it is realized that it is not 
more than fifty vears since slavery was abol 
ished in Russia and that in many of the con 
tinental states of Europe even today, the 
rights of the peasantry have been of the most 


nominal character when compared with the 


advantages held by the landowners, and when 
we see in America the great body of immi 
grants, without capital yet with abundant 
land to cultivate, while greatly improving 
their past position, still remaining largely 
isolated in their communities and unable to 
take advantage commercially of the results of 
their labors through the proper marketing of 
their products, it must become apparent that 
the problem of food production, distribution, 
and consumption in the best interests of 
every member of the community will continue 
to remain after the war a problem very far 
from final solution 

Some idea of what is being accomplished 
may, however, be gained from various illustra- 
tions. In Sweden during the past thirty 
years associations have been formed for co- 
operation and are known as the National 
Union of Provincial Societies and Local As- 
sociations. There are over one thousand 
locals which receive orders and conclude trans- 
actions either directly with traders or through 
the National Union. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is the supply of goods at the market 
price of the day and the distribution of the 
profits among the purchasers of each. Later 
almost all the needs of the farmers have been 
supplied through such associations while all the 
technical facilities of modern agriculture are 
similarly placed at the disposal of the growers 
with technical help, especially to small 
farmers in producing and marketing their 
products. With the lessened number of 
laborers there has resulted an increased wage 
rate and an increase in the use of machinery. 
Unfortunately, too, the cost of production has 
exceeded the proportionate increase in the 
price of products, which naturally is regulated 
by competition in world markets with produce 
elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note that some of these 
socialized methods of assisting production by 
assisting agrici'turists on this continent are 
seen in Federal legislation at Washington for 
Farm Credits establishing banks, as well as in 
several Provinces of Canada, while Canada has 
passed an act to inspect and regulate stock 
vards. In California, in 1915, legislation was 
passed to develop and regulate the state- 


marketing of products. An officer of markets 
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ind organization was appointed by the State 
whose duties especially include the investiga 
tion of 

1. Demand, prices, and amount in value of 
crops and the amount of cold storage. 


2, Methods of coéperation, organization 


and re lations between producer, consunie.r, 
ind distributor. 
Gradual establishing of standards as to 
ialitv, methods of handling, etc. 

t. Investigating the practices of commission 

nen 

5. Survey of quantity, quality, and value of 

rroducts for owners. 

6. Sending out advice as to points of dis 

ribution. 
Improving the extent of this distribution 
ind sale of farm products. 

8. Reducing the cost of produc tion, lessen- 
the price to the consumer, and increasing 
value to the producer. 

9. Cultivating an interest in the cojperation 
the three interests, producer, commission 

nan and consumer 

But while we naturally direct our attention 

» the great problems of the production and 

listribution of foods, such as wheat and other 
staples, vet the applic ation of those biological 
processes, based especially on the knowledge 
ined through the labors of Pasteur, Tous- 
t and others as chemists and _ bacteriol- 
gists must appeal with peculiar force to the 
Food and Drugs Section of a scientific associa 
such as this. <A single illustration has 

aire ady been given of how the strawberry. on 
f the most delicious yet most perishable of 
fruits, is made available for consumption in 
the most distant markets by the application of 
the two processes of cold storage and canning 
foday both these are being applied directly 
to the conservation of those other most perish 
ible but essential foods, milk and eggs. Cold 
enables such to be taken to the factory where 
sterilizing or drying both serve to make them 
available as food for ships, at the war front 
or in the lumber or mining camps in regions far 

distant from the source of supply. 

{s regards the supply of fish, nothing has 
been more remarkable than the development 
especially on this continent of the fish industry 
since the war, only made possible since cold 


storage and canning processes have been 
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evolved. The papers presented in this section 
last year were full of interest, pointing out how 
during the decade of 1900-1909 the fish-can 
ning industry on this continent increased much 
less then any other canning industry. It has 
needed an actual dearth of meats through war 
to teach us the value of fish products and to 
develop the methods for their distribution 
When we learn that frozen halibut from Alaska 
and British Columbia are reaching the markets 
of the East of England, and the troops in 
France, we can understand how the harvest 
of the seas is at our disposal, sO SOON as Wé 
avail ourselves of scientific means for its con 
servation. It seems no unlikely dream to 
expect, instead of ships going to the Arctu 
and Subarctic laden with food for exploration 
parties, that we may some day see the eggs 
of great flocks of sea-birds being collected, 
their contents concentrated and cargoes 
brought to the world’s markets in cold storage, 
just as we have eggs from China sterilized and 
put on the markets. 

But one more reference need be made and 
that is to the increasing use of the oldest 
conserving process, that of drying and smok 
ing, which reaches back into the centuries and 
was utilized by savage tribes during uncounted 
ages. Seeing its value and early to take ad 
vantage of it for economic war purposes 
Germany had in 1914 over 988 factories for 
drying potatoes. By these 30,000,000 tons of 
raw potatoes produced 12.000.000 tons of 
dried product containing about 17 per cent of 
moisture. Such is used not only in the usua 
way as food for men, but further is dried for 
flour, and is supplied as food for horses and 
cattle in cubes and flakes Centrifugal ma- 
chines are capable of drying from one to five 
tons per hour at a cost of from six to eight 
cents per one hundred pounds of dried produ { 

But enough has been indicated by your 
Committee to make it evident that the food 
problem is a most complex one, that in the 
past its solution has almost wholly depended 
upon accident due to ignorance, custom and 
defective means of transportation; that in 
modern times it has become the hand-maid 
of steamship and railway development by 
which the commerce of the seas has been in- 
creasingly associated with the railway ex- 


tension, which again through its land grants 
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has determined the direction of tmmiugration 
ind with its increase the enormous expansion 
of the growth of wheat and of cattle on the 


steppes of Siberia, and the plains of Australia. 


prairies and pampas of America, the 


British industry since Toussaint’s first ship 


to LaPlata in 1880, fitted with refrigeration, 


has lt reasingly been fed with chilled beef 
and bacon from America and frozen mutton 
from Australia: while the home-fed beef from 


the pastures of the midlands, and highlands 


mutton from the Grampians, has become the 


‘ hon ‘ food only of the well to do 


During the same ym riod roller process flour 
has been robbing even the cheap prairie wheat 


wholesome vitamines, thereby greatly 


of its 


affecting the growth of our children, whil 


Minnesota millers have become multi-mil 
lonaires Thus the wonderful progress of 
Scenes whose victories have been seized by 


the captains of industry, has not been without 


its fly-in-the-ointment; but if the outcome of 


the demands and turmoil of war should lead 


DON’T DR 
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to a better knowledge of the almost limitless 
bountifulness of Nature in her varieties and 
kinds of food, to a more intelligent use of thos 
most essential to growth and development and 
to a more careful selection of those whose food 
values are most closely in keeping with their 
money value; and if above all the people 
everywhere will exercise the impelling will of a 
free democracy, through legislation, to promot: 
the freest distribution of world products and 
the careful equalization of profits between the 


then we may yet 


producer and consumer 
live to see the outcome of the war as not wholl) 
evil, but even a blessing to those who come 
after us 

Wituram A. Tayvor, M. D., 

Pror. Curtis M. 
InviIN S. OsBorN, 
WILFRID SADLER, 


Bryce, M. 


PRor. 
Peter H. 


Chairman. 


onservation and 


C'ommuittee on 
Developme nt 


of Food Sup ples. 


Administration 


U. S. Food 


Are you shocked to see the lady drinking ships” 


You drink ships every time 
beverage 
Seventy-five per cent. of the 


Every 
supplies 


brought here in ships. 

Portation of troops and 
Eliminate sugar as a 

purposes 
Teach 


DON'T DI 


your appetite to 
SHIPS 


you 


luxury, and you releass 


use sugar unnecessarily, in a 


sugar used in this country has to be 


possible 


ship is needed for the trans- 
the other side 
many ships ‘or war 


remember this— 
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(OST TO THE CONSUMER OF A POUND LOAF OF BREAD 
vant one maha. IO CENTS | 
at the farmer for hie wheat YA 8- 
| 
| 
198 1915 1916 I9I7 1918 
of tre com be consumer HALF HALF 
8S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Wasninoeton, D. C 
Cost to the Consumer of a Pound Loaf of Bread 
EXPLANATION OF CHART 
Since 1913 farmers have been receiving for their wheat a gradually increasing proportion of the price paid by 
the consumer for bread The amount received by the wheat grower for his contribution to the average pound has 


nereased from less than 1} cents per loaf 


in 1913 to more than 3} cents early this year 


The proportion to the 


whole price is shown by the relative length of the black columns of the chart 

The middle portion of each column shows what the miller received for his milling costs and profit This has 
been a somewhat variable factor, but is now at the minimum (6 per cent In this 6 per cent, however, is included 
the cost of the containers (bags, sacks, etc.) shown as dotted area which has increased very nearly in proportion 
to the price of bread itself Bags now cost about 50 per cent more than in 1913 and 1914 

The shaded portion of the column represents the expense of distributing the flour, making it into bread and get 
ting the loaf to the consumer 

The chart shows that the farmer is now receiving a much larger share of the fina. price for his product than ‘n 


the past, and that a considerable amount of “ spread’ 


Control of Meningitis.—Simon Flexner empha- 
es the importance of the carrier question in the 
ht against meningitis, especially in our new army 
first, that 


neningococci are thrown off with the naso-pharyn- 


I'wo essential facts appear numbers of 


geal secretion, and second, that the bacteriologi 
ype or variety of the organism plays a large part 

determining the result. Thus the healthy carrier 
vho harbors many meningococci is a much greater 


Bac- 


teriologists are agreed that the meningococci are a 


potential menace than one who harbors few 


omplex group rather than any fixed type of micro- 
Recent 


group contains two immunologic varieties which are 


organism. studies also indicate that this 


responsible for from 75 to 80 per cent of all cases of 


epidemic meningitis. The rest of the cases are 


has been taken 


+ 


out of other « xpenses 


caused by meningococci of less fixed qualities, and 


also less parasitic. The healthy carriers have been 


found to harbor rather the less pathogenic varieties, 


but once cases become frequent the number of 
healthy parasitic carriers increases. We now can 
tentatively view the meningococci as we do the 


pneumococci and assume that there are miscellane- 
ous meningococci corresponding to the Type IV 
class of the pneumococcus which is still regarded 
as saprophytic, and practically always present in 
the mouths of a large proportion of healthy persons 
If we continue in this line of comparison we should 
regard as menacing only the carriers of the parasitic 
Journal A. M. A., Aug. 24, 


varieties Flexner, S., 


1918, p 638 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING POSTPONED. 

The postponement of the annual meeting from October 14-17 to December 9-12 
came to many of our members as a keen disappointment. 

When it became apparent that influenza threatened to interfere with the meeting, 
the secretary communicated with the members of the Executive Committee and a 
meeting was held in New. York City, October 5. 

The proper course of action was not clearly indicated. The Central States, from 
which about three-fourths of the total attendance was expected, strongly favored the 
holding of the meeting; the local committees at Chicago had been busy with prepara- 
tions for months; about a half-dozen other societies had coérdinated themselves with 
the meeting of the American Public Health Association; advance notices had been sent 
to all parts of the country over the wires of the press bureaus; many scientific and com- 
mercial organizations had made arrangements to send exhibits; the state health officers 
of the upper Mississippi Valley had sent several thousand letters to local health officials 
advertising the date of the meeting and urging attendance. 

Postponement of the meeting meant the undoing of all of these activities. 

Again, the health officials of the Central States, where influenza had not yet become 
seriously epidemic, were eager for a discussion of the subject. They wanted to know 
what success the East was having with vaccines; what were their views on the subject 
of nose and throat sprays; what lessons was the epidemic teaching with regard to mode 
of treatment, the marshaling of nurses, doctors, and other forces for combating the 


disease. 

On the other hand, as time went on it became increasingly clear that not only would 
the attendance from the East and South have been almost nil, but that at least a third 

possibly half—of the speakers and section officers would have been absent. Boston, 
New York City, and Washington, D. C., whence came the great majority of the speakers, 
were prostrated by the epidemic. 

It was after a conference with the Surgeon-General of the United States Public 
Health Service, who strongly urged against the meeting, that President Hastings again 
telegraphed the members of the Executive Committee, as a result of which action, the 
vote for postponement was taken. 

Owing to the crippled condition of the telegraph service, the result of the vote did 
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not reach the secretary’s office until Wednesday morning, October 9. However, two 
thousand letters and many telegrams were rushed out to members, speakers, and others 
before the office force left that night. A notice concerning the cancellation was sent 
out over the wires of the Associated Press and the United Press from Chicago and 
Boston. In short, the president at Toronto, the chairman of the Central Committee 
it Chicago, and the secretary at Boston, did all in their power to spread news of the 
postponement of the meeting as widely and rapidly as possible; and it is hoped that 
ill delegates were reached in one way or another. 

The postponed meeting will be held December 9-12. Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, as previously announced. In general, the arrangement of the 
section meetings will be relatively the same as in the original program which was pub- 
lished in the September issue. The more important changes will be published in the 
JouRNAL for November, which will appear about November 25. 

Speakers are being requested to send their manuscripts to the office of the JourNAL 
for possible publication where advisable, in advance of the annual meeting. Unless 
ilready forwarded, two hundred word press abstracts are also desired. 

The postponement has worked a real hardship upon the section officers and the 
committee members at Chicago, who gave generously of their time and energy in order 
that the October meeting might be successful. In some instances this work will have 
to be repeated, especially in the case of the Chicago committees. The latter, however, 
have with boundless goodwill, again set themselves to their tasks; and for this, the 
\ssociation owes them a great debt of gratitude. 

While in one sense the postponement was a disappointment, it is believed that the 
December meeting will be more successful than that of October could have been, and 
we shall have the additional satisfaction of knowing that the best interests of the Asso- 
ciation, of the profession, and of the Nation, will have been served by the postponement. 

Yecide now to come in December. In the meantime tell of the Association and the 
annual meeting to your public health acquaintances, plan to enrol them as members, 
and bring them to the meeting. 


WEAPONS AGAINST INFLUENZA. 


Early in October a representative of a midwestern health department went East 
in order to secure information as to the best-known methods of combating influenza. 
\ number of prominent sanitarians began with this advice: “When you get back 
home, hunt up your wood-workers and cabinet-makers and set them to making coffins. 
Chen take your street laborers and set them to digging graves. If you do this you 
will not have your dead accumulating faster than you can dispose of them.’” They 
then went on to discuss the measures which had been tried with varying success for 
fighting the disease itself. 

The object of the foregoing suggestion was not to appear sensational or to cause 
undue alarm; it was a sincere effort to pomt out a practical condition which would 
probably have to be met. Very few health officers, and no communities, appreciate 
the terrific devastation of the epidemic until it strikes them. It has been utterly un- 
like any plague which has yet visited this country. 

Exact statistics concerning the prevalence of influenza among the general popula- 
tion are not available. It seems, however, that no less than 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion are taken ill in communities where the disease strikes. Very roughly, the fatality 
seems to range within 3 and 5 per cent of the cases. 

Boston, with a total population of less than 800,000, has had about 4,000 deaths 
from the beginning of the disease early in September to October 19. In other words, 
.5 of 1 per cent of the population has succumbed. If the rest of the country is afflicted 
in the same proportion, it is not unlikely that there will be a half-million deaths from 
the disease; that is, about half as many as died from all causes last year; or far more 
than fifty times as many as have been killed in the American army in the present war. 

Among the prophylactic measures have been employed in the East: the conventional 
precautions against contact infection, the face mask, and anti-influenza vaccine. 
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Among the curative measures have been advocated: the open-air treatment, the 
of serum from convalescent patients, and again, anti-influenza vaccine. 

In the reduction of contact infection, the face mask, the stagger-hour system of 
transportation, the education of the public in personal hygiene, and the closing of 
There seems to be little 


hools. assembhes, ete.. have probably helped somewhat 
hope for controlling the epidemic along these lines, however, for the scourge is more 


communicable than measles 
\s for the vaccine, the Massachusetts scientific and statistical commissions have 


concluded that it has no therapeuti etfect,* that the prophy lactic effect merits further 


nvestigation, and that no ill effects follow the use of the vaccine The South Depart 
ment of the Boston City Hospital reports 46 vaccinations, none of which were followed 


by influenza; on the other hand, of the remaining 88 attendants and patients, 28 


contracted the disease —about a third 
Another analysis from the same figures shows that 
been incompletely vaccinated, contracted 


of 382) vaccinated nurses 


none contracted influenza; 8, who had 
mild cases. The remaining 4 nurses refused to be vaccinated: of these, two 
developed influenza and died, 

\t Wrentham (Mass.) State School, 66 vaccinations are said to have been followed 
by 6 mild cases, and no fatal cases. One incompletely vaccinated individual developed 
a fatal ease. Of the remaining 58, who were not vaccinated, 33 sickened, and one died 

The results which are available are interesting and suggestive, but not conclusive; 
for they all have the weakness that vaccination was not begun until influenza had 
developed in the institution, and had taken down a number, possibly the most sus 
ceptible, who might have taken the disease even if vaccinated. But while we wait 
for more conclusive statistics, the epidemic rages; any community is, therefore, justi 
fied in employing the vaccine, for it is safer to gamble with the cost of preparing and 
administering the vaccine than with the lives endangered. — It will be well to emphasize 
to the public that the vaccination is experimental, and is not compulsory; otherwise, 
in the event of its ultimate failure, the whole system of vaccination may be discredited 
by the public, including that against smallpox, typhoid, ete. 

Turning to therapeutic efforts, the serum described in this issue by McGuire and 
Redden seems promising and should by all means be tried. As with vaccine, how- 
ever, it is too early to make definite statements. 

The open-air treatment of Brooks was found by the Massachusetts State Health 
Department to be the most valuable factor in reducing mortality. Apparently the 
fatality of hospital cases was reduced from 40 per cent to about 13 per cent by the 
treatment. An invaluable incident to this treatment is the fact that in the open air, 
the immunity of the nurses and physicians is enormously increased, leaving them to 
carry out the great amount of work confronting them. 

What should health officers do in those communities where the disease has not yet 
struck? Shall they build fences to try to keep people from falling off the cliff or shall 
they invest in ambulances to take care of those who will have fallen? 

It must be confessed that to date the preventive measures have not averted the 
epidemic. It would seem advisable for the health officer first to organise his open-air 
hospitals and relief agencies as far in advance as possible; let him organize for efficiency 
the doctors, nurses, social workers, teachers, and volunteers. Money and assistance 
will be easy to get, for the public has been aroused. With one in two hundred per- 
sons of the stricken populations dying, no community will criticise the health officer 
who may have prepared too thoroughly. 

The health officer should also put into effect with great vigor all of the preventive 
measures at his disposal. Let him not neglect, however, to plan for those who are 
sure to become sick—and as pointed out to the investigator in the first paragraph 
for those who will die. 

Regrettable and discouraging as it is, we must nevertheless admit that in this specific 
catastrophe, the ambulance possibly will help more than the fence. 


* See the tes section of 
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THE INFLUENZA PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Under ordinary circumstances an investigator is expected to give his discoveries 
most careful and deliberate scrutiny before presenting them to the scientific world. 
There is a great aversion, and properly so, to the hasty publication of theories 

\t the present time, however, we are facing an unusual condition under which rules 
must give way. If we allow time for careful investigation and statistical analysis of 
the various means for combating the influenza epidemic, the disease will! have left us 
before conclusions are reached. In average-size cities, the epidemic begins, reaches its 
crisis, and subsides to relatively small proportions in a community in scarcely more 
than forty-five days. In view of these facts it becomes a positive duty to immediately 
make known any methods of fighting the disease that seem at all helpful 

Che writers of the papers in this issue of the JouRNAL have hastened to give what in- 
formation they could in order to help subdue the epidemic Their recommendations 
ire provisional and preliminary, not final, and should be accepted as such. If some of 
their proposals shall not have been justified they will still be entitled to great credit 
for their efforts and certainly not to any blame for hasty expression 
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By t Secretary, A. W. H i . 

A Food Journal for the Association.—The Coun Laboratory worker, man or woman, to do w 
cil of the Food and Drugs Section of the Association of city laboratory, including bacteriology. food 
has recently had under consideration the advisa- milk, and water analvsis, with ability to contr 
bility of publishing a journal of this type The filtration plant Salary, $1,800 with prospect 
question arose as a result of the offer for sale to the prompt increase if satisfactory Address N 

A sso ition of a publication which has for some ears 167, | I (., care of this Jor RNAL, 
beet this field The price set was $10,000 Instructor in Military Hygiene and Sanitati 

Great interest was manifested in the project, and in University in Iowa. Fundamental training 
it was the opinion of the ¢ ouncil that a journal hygiene and sanitation essential Experience 
covering the rious aspects of the food suppl) militarv hygiene and sanitation desirable but w 

regulative, nutritional, and econom« could be necessar\ Appointment for one year. Sal 
profital published by the Association, and would between $2,000 and 82,500 Address No. 168 
be very beneficial to the profession It was the H. H. J.. care of this Journatr 
recommendation of the Council, however, that the Physician for assistant health officer and 
food journal in q estion be not taken over at this and count pl simian in the South Salar bye 
time, for irk reasons; but that a commuiuttes ginning at $1,800 with prospects of early increase 
be appointed to give the question serious considera Address No. 170, L. E. C.. care of this Journal 
tion, with a view to taking action at a later time, Physician for field director, desiring to devote 
p™ at the end of the War entire time to preventive medicine, between the 

t+ ages of twenty and fort with a pleasing perso 
Health Employment Bureau.—The demand for ality and prepossessing appearance, good habits 
sanitarians continues to outstrip the suppl; rhe energetic, reliable, and having a thorough pet 
Health Employment Bureau receives frequent calls liminary and medical education. Salary, %2,10¢ 
f upplicants which it is unable to fill. Owing to a year and expenses when traveling in the interes 
the changes incident to the War, a revision of the of work Address No. 171. C. W. P.. care of th 
files of applicants is about to be undertaken JOURNAI 
Registration in the Bureau is free to members Epidemiologist in a State Health Department 
Applic ition cards mav be obtained by writing to the the East Address No. 172, B. T. J.. care of tl 
office of the Association at 126 Massachusetts JOURNAI 
Ave Boston, Mass Health officer for Delawar« city Salary, $4,000 
Ap licants are earnestly requested to answer all to $4,500 Address No. 17 , | H., care of tl 
inquiries from prospective employers and to notify JOURNAI 
the Bureau immediately in the event that they \ trained statistician with a broad visio 
have accepted a new position Salary, between $2,400 and 83,000. Write th 
HELP WANTED. National er ial Unit Organization, 1820 Freeman 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In order to help relieve the shortage of sani- : . 
A Government Bureau is in need of expert sat 
tarians due to the war, free help-wanted announce- Chis 
ments will be carried in this column until further oo ES : 
: : Sanitarians who have had training or experience 

notice. Copy goes to the printer on the first of in featetisiel Qeriinne 
each month. In answering keyed advertisements, 

Physicians who have had experience in industri 
please mail replies separately. 

The Health Employment Bureau also sends lists 
of applicants to prospective employers without 
charge. engineering; 

Chemist in Hygienic Laboratory, West Vir- Ventilating engineers acquainted with the pro , 
ginia, preferably a lady. Address No. 165, J. L. S., lems involved in the elimination of fumes and gases 
care of this JouRNAL. and the removal of trade dusts. 

Director of State Health Laboratory and Pro- Those who are interested should write at once 
fessor of Bacteriology and Pathology in Univer- giving their qualifications, past experience, spe: 
sity in Middle West. Salary, $4,000. Address education, age, present salary, et: Address N 
No. 166, L. O. C., care of this Journal! 174, N. J. B., care of this Journal 
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Syphilis and Public Health. 


Edward B. Vedder, 


Cor U.S. Army Published by Permission 
f the Surgeon-General, irmy Philadel- 
} Felnger, 1918 ( 15 
Pr S2.25 

No problen of preventive mpares in 


1 impo 


nterest and 


enereal diseases This is especially true at this 


time when the war experience of the 


has shown the menace of these diseases t tar 
efficiency, and reémphasized their constant threat 
to the human race. Colonel Vedder's experience 
18 an army surgeon has given him pract k wl 
edge of army methods of control, wherel enereal 
disease in army life has been reduced to a mit um 
I s book s therefore addressed to the medical pro 


fession and to health authorities and is a plea for 
the application to civil life of the measures en 
iecessful in army life 

For the person nterested in statistics, the rhe 
has compiled n brief and readable fort the 
statistical data available on venereal diseases for 
the busy physician he has made clear the ith of 
aut te enere il patie t and societ lor 
officer he is « itlined plair the onl pia t pre 
ventive attack thus far that.| s tang vie esults to 
its redit 

The book s easily the best I g I 
recently put shed upor t] It vel 
written ind timels ind deserves the onsideration of 
inv one interested in the eventior | enereal 
diseases 


In an appendix the author describes the techni 


of the Wasserman reaction and includes the full 
text of the Australian law for venereal disease con 
trol, which is the model for most of the iw ind 
regulations now being adopted throughout the 


United States Av Vv. D 


Farmers’ Clean Milk Book. (/ / 


North, M. D. John Wiley & Sons, I 1918 
Pp. 132. P £1.00 
‘This book shows why some milk co 
lions of bacteria and how they get into it how 
eas t is to keep them out rhis substanti is 
the text taken by the aut! rin present g his ew 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 
REVIEWED 


] eutenant-Colonel Ved al 


-losing da 


ference between successful and money 
ing, and the lesson is taught that cleanliness, « 
and oversight, as applied to milk production, ha‘ 
commercial value, an argument which appeals wl 
others might fail 

The importance of bacteria to milk is presente 
in such a manner as to create both interest and « 
deavor for in reased safeguards The human « 
ment and methods, and not elaborate and expens 
shown to be 


equipment, are the prime factors { 


good milk produc tion The farmer is also made t 


realize the value of ice, cold water, steam and 
water to his industry 
The 


with 


path of the dai: inspector in his dealir 


the farmer might have been made 


smoot 

lea 
one of cooperation 

tion of milk Had 


loubtless this commer 


d to the fact that the en 

heer 
better things in the produc 
been for 


and progressive work would not have been wr 


these efforts. 


Dr. North’s « le of the score card 
meet the ypre f na it ils 7 | fa ‘ 
even though the comparison of the score ca 
strainer cloth as “dangerous instruments 
dairy business t be full sal ioned 
the latter |} the { Possibl the final « : 
we d cat L gre ‘ py il if the we d 
were substituted for “Grade A,” in the title, “‘] 


el entar nut concist 
omplete, and many milk producers would bene 
ny cial I I wing its teacl gs It w 
i portant bea yg imp ing dairy mett 
ind 3s ent it e culati 


The Hospital as a Social Agent in the Communit; 
Lucy C. ¢ R. N.. Director of Social S 


1918 ( 


Miss Catlin’s book is an indication of the rapid 


. 
with which a sense of community needs has pe 
trated into the medical work of hospitals It 
onl twelve yvears ago since the ial 


was founce 
eral Hospital, bv Dr R 


rbout 


Department in the United States 
the Massachusetts 
| ( Cabot Now of the leadiu 


| 
| 
| tance with the prevention of 
\ilied Nations 
| 
J 0 J 
D f the Out-P 
Department town Hospital, O 
113 Philadel pl 
= 
$1.25, net 
point of the essential subject of clear milk produ 
tion The stvle is lucid, simpk ad ebtvastin 
The farmer is shown 4 pract ) manner the dif 
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tals and dispensaries of the country have such in other cities are contrasted with thos Charles 
epartments, and the number is increasing vear! ton and the lesson is striking] pointed out The 
. F hospital highly spe ialized as it is, tends too question of clean milk is ablv treated { most 
ten to look upon the patient as bringing with him exhaustive study of the cost of production and dis 
ply a disease From this old-time institutional tribution of milk was made as part of the surv 
ipoint, a patient may almost be said to be lhe engineering phase of public health is most ad 
erely a disease, or a bundle of diseases But to mirably treated in the sections on the water suppl 
social service department he is a human being and the sewerage svstem of the cit The author 
The social service department, says Miss Catlin, wisel points out that in the solution of the housing 
is two functions l of completing service to the problem “all too fre ] rent] t has been the custom 
tient, by supplementing the strictly medical care to base reform in this direction on aesthetic prin 
the help which will enable the patient to ciples and to lose sight of the fact that in the last 
gain his place and take up his work, or his family analysis, housing must have its solution in its eco 
n the community; (2) The very practical nomic aspects The report is writte na most 
which such a partment gives to making the readable stvle and is a model in the presentation of 
k of the physicians and surgeons more efficient in the health needs of Charlest 
h diagnosis and treatment is also indicated D¢ 
Miss Catlin’s book is full of stories of cases. * 
sed on her experience in oungstown. showing - 
er experience in Young wing A Practical Text-Book of Infection, Immunity and 
of the human problems which are met in Specific Therapy. // i A nd 
ection with the medical work in a dispensary } P) B.S ( 
spital and the manner in wl h social service 1917 P 13-+978 P ae =" 
dealing with thes« proble co 
th the authoritative wo of Miss Ida 
Will be welcome lb ull Laborato \ 
1. on Social Service n Hospitals Miss 
the important additions and alt 1a be 
( OK W be found to eT re le yt ‘ 
noted the discussion of the 5 < tes 1 the 1 
f practical handboo! +} 
1 practica indbook of ‘ 
e w th whict ce dep tre 
es, the ve considered ) | 
Litth ippears In Miss Catlin’s work whicl 
che pot he ip ind the eile on 
eip in the training of the medical so« ‘ ‘ . , 
howeve mu ot a cae yt it 
experience of the author is « ere lence 
} 
1 lends authority to the é lis 
erest the subject 1d » are 
These latte ) 
gglu 1S es ‘ 5 
eading by nurses teachers adoctors 1 the . 
s might cde { ep the 
é the book is one of m which are 
size of the to T ess 
¢ toda Illust ms and fo s add to its : 
the explanat 
es practi il 
The re ewe has te few of 
Vf Vv. D Jr 
emendato sugges () page | 
1x } s expres the 
to speak of t h sre contan ited 
A Sanitary Survey of Charleston, West Virginia oO 117 
objects rather tl ‘ ects 
‘ 
To , 1918, it is not « cm iw present vledge 
It Ss becoming more ind more ¢ dent to sar to call bot sm tvpe { eat and Ssausa ” n- 
4 ns tl t the p | Is ying a \ kenir g | the ma t { breaks of botu 
erest in public health matters Sucl terest lem noisonit eported in this ¢ rv have been 
greatly be stimulated b un exposition of the due to canned veget if ae The state 
litions ar | needs of a comn it | s this ment ry e 168) rega the nfect if v i 
essage W s most admirably cx eved to the to« vith the 1 lp sites ‘ le ‘ 
tizens of Charleston by the it] lustrative. and also snged so as to 
The el t is so prehensive that hard] more indicate iad ma 
than me m of some of the topics treated can be serve as a host { ee | e A. pun 
made The odes of transmission of the com- tinennis 5 fection 
municable diseases is clearly and interestingly nar- with Plasmod feline 
rated. Charleston's experiences with epidemics run On page 291 B. paratyphosus B is said to be 
are selected for illustrations Conditions existing more closely related | ts aggiut ible p " es to 
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react The Wassermann Test. ( i. M 
lreponet pages 99 H Lieut.- 


M e book is excellent. The | 


The Principles and Practice of Infant Feeding. lso discusses t 
, j j * 
A vinal Wass inn, Nogue Gradwohl, He 
l Weinberg and Kolmer Considerable 


} 44 ‘ ( S.A ] ( y 
| t apm t / 239 S00 
| the Wasser 
sp Serge ficat 1s devised by the author and Dr. H. J 
s of the U. S. Mi Corps. It has be 
cram. lke the method: 
the the } One rte 
‘ é 4 Vv. D 


PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


Abstracted by Davip GREENBERG 


Values in Anti-Tuberculosis 


Relative 


Work. Companv are summarized 


pts e been made to assign relative values 1 Du the Qu ‘ 
health rk Now mes an efi t ty \ ‘ in statis Ass 
‘ e activities in anti-tubercu- losis work, sing as reflecte the 
issign definite values to the various factors discharge shows that L916 
ed The article, appears in the B Ved- cist ged as ¢ < ‘ ere 
Jou for June 20, 1918, ind ent mpr ec > t 
Professor M Hill ird rhe various 7 per cent unspecified 
merated below are thoro lis ssed \s t he er 


Paste ith ..5 ¢ lis f ( 
d 16 the 

etectio 7 é excelle 
t re rt state departments of 

lo autt es Lo vide extension of the . 
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(rx 1.9 elief e ed 
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New York 
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Visiting Nursing and Life Insurance.—1 ‘ . 
s of eight years of public health nursing for ike f 


ke 
‘ 
J 191s \ 
t 74 we ent were 
ed, 16 pe 
f 
| scuous spread of intectio > 9.7 per cent the ' f ‘ 3 
(\nti-spitting 4 the Registrat \re 
Anti-sputum (educatio f 4.9 per cent. 
sm 0.1 ent the gene 
HH dad clean! These tif ‘ | 
{ ore 10 ted wit 
\ trif 10 ¢ 
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| | 
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tional work Ls | | 
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Asas gent 2 \ | 
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Venereal Diseases and Marriage.—The Comm never are returned after the initial visit or 


ee on Venereal Diseases and Marriage of the An brought for a short period only, possibly until t 
Vill 
Ve f ner en for Siu ly 


1917, p. 92 


I Study and Prevention of Infan acute symptoms are « eared up Tran 


rt which is wor F Annua 


nlightened public opinion is an ind D.G 


to further progress, strong and 
nt efforts should be devoted to the task of Prevention of Pneumonia.— Rufus Cole savs tl 


} The committee believes that the greatest up to last autumn little attention was given ft 
secured through a frank, un pneumonia as a probable menace to our new! 


statement of the facts to the formed army \ vear ago the discussion of the sut 


yect would have been confined to a consideration 


learn that practical 


ssemination; that the prevention of acute lobar pneumonia due t 


the se diseases fro pneumococci, but we hav entirely change 


he women and cl our point of view, and the acute lobar pneumonia 
disease. while streptococe 


pneumonia, which has become so prominent of lat: 


question ma we con considered an endem ‘ 


i 


emdemu form account of 


extreme variableness in the athogenw properties 


the streptococe is Dy Theol ald Smith has call 


is infect 


They oc 


attention t fact tl reptococs 


in anim ils are 
her diseases. T] 


needed iT 


ridemics, usuall 
is also true in m: 
this pro ded, the gi n virulence 
An epidemic of measles vide * proper s 
unpreventable | 


an epidemi | IS i} 


number of - n be possibly limited. 7 


} 


stop streptoco l fronchopneumonia 18 
ginning. Later tremel 
vie wed and 
mphasis laid on 
nfectious disease 
one 
sions 


dise ise 


A Correction.—In the July f the Jour! 

XI we credit * Lydia Allen DeVilbis 
with a short poer Mary s Little Cold 
We are informed th: r. DeVilbiss is not the cor 
poser and that the -is unknown 


+ 
Effects of High Explosives Upon the Ear. 


page 


itt notes that from concuss 


his summary the autho 


tamule ch due to high explosi. 
Idren wl demonstrable conductit 


mechanism is damage improvemen! 


requires longer time very can! 


needed to compel the ; he expected. There ma’ - a long time al 
the clinic until inability to grasp intelligent! is said or t 
common experience th: retain the memory of it The outlook is good, as 


| 
| 
IM té 
t ft treet to t 
e: 
‘ ‘ t cisenase irte i Sis 
are 
‘ ‘ | tages ‘ ra 
tne e of « te é 
ent ‘ he appa y re iit egiect 
> str ‘ na ed nor Lire the 
t treat int tine t nt 
\ ‘ te te f 
| es negative after a provocative Wass¢ ni promising to warrant the thorough trial LX 
pl s frequent ind sometimes eat VW. A (ug. 24. 1918. p. 635 
cs e central ne s svste t 
f the patient, er the rod 
‘ to have i test the spinal 
I ‘ t ise of the da er ot erebro 
that the trar sion of syphilis to offspring 
{ — mon than was previous " ght 
miscarriage and death twice as great in EEE ee 
the 
, e shot through and through with organi Pd 
t et 
| p> ed. It is a 
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paralysis of face muscles nor disturb- 
temperature J Gordon 


August 24, 1918, Vol. 71, 


patient s 
1. 
628-635 
+ 
The Importance of Milk and Vegetables in the 
Diet.—As a 


res have taken place in our idea 


result of recent researches, profound 
if wl at con 
diet Milk is 


there is no satisfactory substitute 


tes a Satisfactory and efficient 
food for which 
use of milk. 

ce, fruits and 


lar diet 


vegetables, green leay 
nuts in large am 


as essential Milk 


For instance the 


is recognized today 

port int for various reasons 
no ac id make up of milk prote ns g 
| nutritive efficiency 


ing point and exists 


ves them ur 


properties are favorable to 


promoting 
readily digeste 


yn the bacterial con 
Milk also contain 
required human 


subs 
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time; 
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Notes 
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States got un 


me 


under which the men labored was 

and poor quality of lunch room fa 

port, written by Frederick 

by the Industrial Serv : nerjency 

Fleet Corporation, re} nts a thorou study of 

the lunch room questio1 nerous photographs 
l'ypi- 

ditferer 


“quipment 


and pl ins of existing 
cal menus emplo\ 


plants are 


consiK 


ation and 
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espe there is no history of marke the time the ‘ Ke 7 | 
ess rksi S) gre ter nite 
ship building pro; f the United 
The es such 
im the 
are recorded. The construction, 
e fat of milk nd management of lunch rooms are also carefu 
pleteness of digestior Phere is also a fat topics: Location, ting 1 vent f ca 
e substance which promotes growt ind f ite refrigt I | 
erially aids ir health, The st Qu food; 
nfluence litions in il es Phe 
not he hetat essential, known s water nuisance; Restaurat ) 
e B. Milk may be used to replace meat it + 
et t the reverse cannot e practiced ia “Movie we \ is 
east a pint of milk per capita per day is de ble portance in enlighteni ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ery famil matters. The M Reference | 
‘ te e of milk, edible green vegetables. fruit tional f s were te ewe na , 
These deficiences can alwavs be corrected b rhis t is t ‘ ( | “Tea 
sing the use of milk and vegetables the ing ¢ ‘ D \ eM Ina Clement 
et. Th sumption of less meat and mor D4 
K IS not o patriot it prese Dut ids t 
g the American people a satisfacts diet 
Dr. Sherman, A nM June, 1918 ible t the k for 
Ww. P. e pe nent appoint ting t ed 
R of the local Grang Bureaus. It v | 
es sor the ore | Bure 1 he 
nec office vit eresaat exne nd without 
tes e » elaborate 4 thy township 
ere he ia visiting t ‘ ited cent could 
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Malaria and the Railroads 


Purification of Wastes Produced from Canning 
Pork and Beans.—This invest n was unde 
Health Se 


Mortality from Tuberculosis Among Wage Earn- 
ers, 1911-1916.—-In the J f Out ] fo 
eptember, 1918, D1 s 1. Dublin of the Met 


Sanitary Conditions in Fort Worth, Texas. 


| 
| e surrounding homes would ix t toilets have be nstalled during the pas 
‘ 1a great conservagion of time three months. Sanitary toilets are also being 
ed tendance result D.¢ stalled in the homes ar nd Camp Bowk Swamps 
9 ere drained, and other precautions were taken t 
eee. | rder t t prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. Rubbis i 
t et give ever possible attentior Lunch rooms and soda water fountains were re 
t ection of the health of vay emy et quired to ymply wit the best sanitar practices 
. neerned, there are cert Food handlers were required to show medical cer 
© take vddition to dr we measure tificates, and the com roller towel and pub 
i | ‘ e, the screening of outfit cars, scree g of drinking cup had to be abandoned The dairi 
e « tion of malaria infect forbidden to treat sores or pimples. Over 20,000 
| f ' ers. and the disse oculations were made against typhoid A ven 
f erature wlaria.—\ Hovenbers eal disease cl was also started As a result of 
| H.W Vl J 1918, 8, p. 562 this work, there has been less sickness in Fort Wort 
D.¢ than ever before H 
hy 
a th the sewage of one of the nneries large 
ge ~) ss une of hig nce ited waste was produced 
= ) the wastes As testing stati was 
ts obtained p ed the astes 1 be 
irs the ite on the filter 80.000 gallons pe 
© ‘ e per da H.B.H The ¢ 
@ 
Mu 
= 
tan Life Insu ce pat analyzes the mor 
PUY Jl tm vage earners from 1911-1916 These records are 
ed according to co e, and sex 
balaye a <dée During the six mevind. there were 120.969 
leaths from tubs ilos n the Indust Depart 
a ment of the Compa This represents 17.4 per 
I ect f Dr. J. G. Townsend, healt! cent of the deaths due t Ises this Depart 
( Fort W ire being greatlv imp ment. Of the 110.368 deaths from tuberculosis 
\f the p vater s lv and find 03,526 deaths or 14.7 per cent were due to pulmo 
| ‘ 1600 me e been equipped wit (Comparing the percentas f colored to white 
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re riods, it 
1 to 14, the « 
1 females was from « 
for the whites Although 
smaller in the other 


alway 


STATE PUBLIC HEALTH NEWS 


Our readers are invited to send personal and 
the colored females, 


general announcements and news items for inser- 
f19. Above these respe tion in these columns. Members 


entering the 
e percentage of deaths from pulmot 


military service are especially included lease 
send such items upon a separate sheet. 


Arizona. 


ippointe 
apparel! 
osis of 


Indiana. 
Board of 


Diseases 


Public Health Nursing Service in Extra Canton- 
ment Zones.— As is well kr 
c Health Set 


80] 
sex t specified a it ou real disease ' s were an eat shed nd mu 
the age groups f1 lity good was done along this e to It is also plar 
wtih“ _— IDS ing forces or agencies in the ' ‘ sked 
red mortalit HEM s greater than the to codperate M KE. Lent, 7 / H 
talit ng the whites Vurse Q J 1918 nF. @ 
Another interesting fact brought out |! the + ) 
l s that up to the age of 19, the percentage of i 
greate 
e holds true for 
red males rhe figures for the United States k 
Revistration Are ire also analvzed in the same Dr. © e H B been 
~ r results ar a State Super te ent f ike f A 
es that exist the s Fredet a é \ g Assistant 
ets of figures are mack U.S. bee ed Deput 
' le in the age groups from 5 to 44. The aa The Divis f the Ind State | 
e has occurred at those ages in adult life wher EE in June, 1917 In Dr. Wo I 
te is highest and when life is most valuable King was made Superintendent of this D 
the mmunit rhe paper opens up several Later Dr. King was admitted to the | ed State 
« which further research would seem to be Public Health Service as Acting Assistant Sur; | 
th while Ff. @ Phere was als lded t force Dr. Ed 1 | 
wig, Acting Assist Surgeon, U.S. P. Ho D 
f Health has bes ted Acting Assist 
n the extra cantonment nes. not on t Surgeon. U.S. P. tS | ! taking <1 
feguard the soldiers, but also to protect the « Irs t the Kockefeller Institute, Ne \ 
pulatior In mat cases, the work to te Up ret | ff 
ganized from the earliest beginnings \ surve might be te ‘ Ne i Healt ‘ ‘ 
f the situation was usu frst made. and established. the of ‘ ant 
te plan adopted. Various organizations cantonment s tat ind The 
prominence were interested and funds were ob iboratories of t I State Board of He | 
ter and milk supplies, and in super ! LN. Ww. D 
and restaurants Ant vork 
: ed on, in many places re Illinois.—The State D rtment of P He 
But besides these tig } ced ‘ f 
n of t st, were elng give | ent H 
‘ \ 
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The fat: 


‘ 
being 
pneumonia, 


and 


Boston. only 
daily from influenza 
at its hei 


200 when the epiden wasa 


partie 


i 
ea R and 


aking tl 


person 


the western par oO 
is 


the 
o committees 


Kelley ay 
f 1 I vaccine prepared | 


Medical School 


Lea 
he Board of Scienti ition, consisting 


Drs. M. J. Rosena 


rederick 


MeCoy and 


no tru 


cination 


the sprea 


among 


fore, con wie 
collected 


the Board 


convinces 
considered lave 


it of influenza 


o unfavorable 


Investigation 
islons 


Whipple, 
Crum It was furt 
use ol 


Frederick 


pointed out that ope! treatment and the 


protec ting expose 


l 


face masks were effective 
the distribution of in 
raged for prophylact 


‘ xperimental evidence 


he past ‘ven person 
Central Rails i recommended tha 
fo fluenza vaccine be encou 
usé n order to obta nf rther 
laylor, Chief of the Division of Social the State neither furnish nor endorse the 
the State Department of Public Health, v » at present for herapeu ic use. 
ule a tour of rT + 
Minnesota. \ localized epidemic of poliom) elitis 
s at present in progress at Spring Grove, Minn 


been reported thus far 


years Health Con 


il spection of east 


ties in military camps preparator 
al } scase work in the 

hirty-three cases ha 


ry camps 
uln 
J. Arthur Ohage 


¢ for some 
. ' missioner of the cit of St Paul, was recently 
lowa r. Jack J Hinman, Jr.. Bactet o 
ceeded by Dr. B. F. Simon 
the State Board of Healt! 
. The « ity work house at St. Paul has recently pu 
into operation a ward for the treatment of inmates 
infected with venereal disease. This is being under- 
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Dr. John F. Barry, Assistant Sanitat 
Superintendent 
Dr. Edward T. Wisely, Me 
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Misses Erna Suttinger, Cora A. Brockhausen and Ith Ed tiot ~w York City is 
Margaret Hennessey, Milwaukee; R. Claire White, I capacity with the United States 
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Uniform Occupational Disease Act.——\ t] ef eta e acknowled 


] e LOIS » 219-221 bel il. wit 


Examination of Men Entering the Aviation Corp r less misleading f may be replaced 


f rotation He is then placed in the « et Want Medical Examinations for Industrial Work 
1 the r exhausted at the rate of “1,000 feet ers.—Samuei Gompers s chairman of the ¢ 
de per minute until he has reached eight mittee Labor of the Council of National Def 
f 6.000 feet He is kept in this rar tio hic has recommended to Secreta of Labor Wil 


ior a en ter | t mecical ¢ f industrial worke 


svstem, herr hemorrh« is, venereal disease 


Mortality From Respiratory Diseases in Dusty Mr. Gompers’ committee further recommends 


Trades (Inorganic Dusts).—This 458-pag etit establishment of a central examining board 
is up the principal literature as w s the posed of representa ; of the workers, emplo 
irial experiences and _ statistical pul tions ind the Governn It is believed by some 
ng to do with the features in the tith So | this is opening the to the early adoption 


can be seen, all phases of the question as regards, social health insu ‘ News of the Week. M 
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Lighting Code.—The Ns York State Dep Oo f spect f 
, e effective July 1, 1918 1 provide es of ind " \ lehned 
ntensities of ‘ ter f for Phe ep nt 
et irned t | mpal ‘ ‘ | $16 per ent 
so a table of minimum intensities for detailed in Paul H. Doug La / h June, 1918 
dustrial operations and processes The code has pp. 306 1G 
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Prevention of Industrial Anthrax 


squeezing tht ut ollers ik the p Tse 
a ntegration of blood « t | 
tect n ! tive pores te 
nto a condit ol in which the ire ISCe] tibie to 
the action of disinfectants 

2. Disinfection, in which the material alread 
treated by the preliminary proce 3 submitted to 
the action of a warm solution ot torn de} le in 
water and again squeezed through rollers t of 
the spores be destroved at this st ‘ 

5. Drying, by which all the surviving spores are 
killed except in exceptional cure imstances 

t. Standing for a short time in ord to ensure 
destruction of any spores w h, fro eing ex 
ceptionall well protected, 1 ive su ed the 
pre is part tive rot / ] e | 1918, 


tion in tuberculosis takes place in ¢ ve 
yo throug! life with the ger1 im r bods put 
whether or not we succumb depends upon ou! 
surroundings, the conditions of our rh nd upon 
our resistance This resistance ma e broken down 
in many Ways \ connection cal perhaps ‘ hown 
between dust in certain industries and this broken 
down resistance so as to bring the result y tuber 
culosis under compensation laws I} s has bee l 
done in California and should be done elsewhere 
Again, resistance may be broken down by excessive 
fatigue \ low wage scale resulting in poverty is a 
great cause of tuberculosis Abstracts fre emarks 


made by Dr 
Health 
Hospital 


pp SS. 40 


Alice 
Insurance 


Manage 


Hamilton at a Confers e of 
Commissioners in Cleveland, 


t, July, 1918, Vol. VI, 
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Tuberculosis Should Not 


gy from tuberculosis 


The Sufferer From 
Work. ] he 


who has a 


person sufferin 


maximum daily 
09.5 I should unquestionably 


exceeding l degree 


be kept in bed As has been well said, the pa 
who begins to exercise has reached a per od of 
danger in his course of treatment { R 


ULOS le 


Heat Stroke and Cerebral Edema.— Heat 


of several factors, chief 


stroke 


occurs as a result among 


Journal of Public Health 


bility of infectious origin is discussed The sy 
toms are outline im é patholog inatom 
cussed and parti¢ emphasis laid on the appx 


nee of cerebral edema in cases coming 
a ith rs observatiol Mi Kenzie and Le ( « 
Jour, A, M, A., July 27, 1918, p. 260 
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Sunstroke, Disease or Injury?—The Oklahor 


Supreme Court holds that in a case of sunstroke 
suffered while the victim was engaged in his us 
avocation and when the victim did not intentio1 


himself to an intense heat « ilculated 


subjec t 


produce sunstroke, the affliction was an accice 
meaning ol an 


if sunstroke, 


due in either case to exter! il, violent or accidet 


Insurance policy wi 
provided that ° freezing or hydrophot 


ince pence ntly of all other causes 


n 90 days from the « 
will pay s 
principal sum as inde loss of life 
Medico Legal Notes, Medical Record, September 21 


1918, p 


of exposure or infection, the company 


Freezing is an Accident; Also Heat Stroke 
These 
Minnesota are 


opinions rendered by the Supreme Cou 


Me dlico Legal Ly 


abstracted in the 


partment The Court sustained the lew that 
incident of freezing which occurred to a work: 
in the woods who was not pe rmitted to build a 
arose out of the en | loyment and came unde 

compensation laws References to similar decis 


in cases of heat stroke are given.—Jour. A. M. A 
May 11, 1918, Vol. 70, No 


Changes in the Brain in Carbon Monoxide Poi 
Hill and Seme 
from the post 
County Hospital, Chicago, which were 
death 
found that the 


is a characteristi type of injury produced in 


soning. rak made studies of 32 bra 


obtained mortem rooms of Cool * 
chose rh 
Was due 


by the one circumstance, that 


carbon monoxide poisoning 


brain by this cause which can be identified by tl 
a bilateral ischemic necros 
the glo 


Nerve cells, in themselves. possess 


pathologist “namely 


of the 


pallidus’ 


lenticular nucleus, especially 
high degree of tolerance to the poisonous action 
carbon monoxide, That such poisonings are a caus 


for the subsequent de velopment of nervous an 


Departmer Committee ppointed 1 Lire receive any more oisture because it is alré 
nt thie est method i preventing the ye saturated, togethe th a high temperature of 
nfectior y t hig alr Phis appli to heat stroke « ed 
al came i to the sun’s heat a | to heat strok« 
l \ pre rita proce i Ure te poner rooms Less portant causes are tight 
ibmitted to the action of a : I hea clothing, and t small intake of wate 
ap in water ce t ling a tthe | the excessive consu D n of alcoho Ihe 
p. 848 means, shall result, 
No. 


for deaths 


ned easily, received emphasis from this 

Emery Hill and C. B. Semerak, J 1 

Vv. A.. August 24, 1918, Vol. 71, No. 8, pp. 644 


Mental Symptoms of Carbon Monoxide Poison- 


648 


ng Memory defect stands out as the most i 
t nervous § mptom following the inhalation of 
nonoxide It 1s pointed out that the 


dead from shell shock, and the 
fa man. dead from carbon monoxide poisot 


marked similarity, 


whi h 


ow a parti ilarly in the 


osum shows numerous capillar 


te emorrhages Five cases are cited and 


issed.—C, W. Hitchcock, Jour. A. M. A., July 


1918. pp. 257 50 


Artificial 


to the 


Cyanamid Poisoning Fertilizers). 


attention serious danger for 


kers on calcium cyanamid if they take an alco 


drink 


se up to 104 and the | 


A small glass of wine is liable to s« nd 


pressure extremely 
t ipid breathing Phe man, in ¢ 
ed, had 


ce of red wine 


a fainting spell after drinking about 


} 


rhe spell returned when 


er he raised his head, and nausea and extreme 
ening of the face and eves were pronounced 


wd pressure kept very low for an hour, but 


he end of the eighteenth hour there were no 
Abstracted by J 
1. M. A., September 7, 1918, p. 858, from Bulletin 
Académie de Médecine, Paris Langlois’ find- 
re in line with those of one of us—Hayhurst 


ted in 1915 in the “Ohio Survey of Industrial 


ther signs of disturbance 


if th Hazards and Occupational Diseases, page 


19, where, in the mixing and grinding of certall 
izers, “one workman claimed that there was a 
bee! 


ilar effect produced by the drinking of 


e breathing cyanamide dust which caused head 
he, giddiness and nausea 
+ 
How Industrial Fatigue May Be Reduced.—The 
Divisional Committee on Industrial Fatigue (Coun 
National Defense 


tecting fatigue l 


notes the following ways of 
Amount of output, by keep 
i record of the employees’ work by the hour or 
indi 


2) amount of power used; (3) certain 


tors such as the amount of spoiled work, the num- 
er of accidents, the number of absences, and, in 


and (4) lab- 


ways of reduc ing 


eXtreme Cases, by records of sik kness: 
tests of fatigue. The 


tigue are summarized as (1 


ratory 
introducing recess 
periods with perhaps a little food or a cup of tea or 
work; (3 


the 


«oa; (2) introducing variety into the 
djusting the speed of machinery to 


average 


pace of the workers and transferring workers who 
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days in success g Sund 


f ries In ‘ . tl Cor e states 
should any industrial " tion t is now 
engaged in 1 fact supplies desire the 
ervices of the ¢ gs ld 
iddressed { | ™ il tine 


Trinitrotoluene Poisoning.—The London « 


respondent dwells upot ré kable feature of this 
disease in the k I i ‘ pse 

tween absorpti the ithe ce elopment 
reported was that t w he ifter tw 

onths work processt ti ire of this 
explosive, was t sferred ft nother department 
O)ver seven mths ) er fell on her head 
Toxic jaundice developed a week later | proved 
fatal in a for t | ‘ 1 locall 

ipplied proves to be the best prevention in the 


workplace Gloves ere reported as more of 
Respirators 


proved an impracticable remed Jour. A. M. A., 
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Method of Preparing Medium fer Culture of 


Influenza Bacillus Phe me 


The Growth of Bacteria in Protein—-Free En- 
zyme and Acid-Digestion Products. A 


the ! 
ded 
‘ even the st cle ‘ I 
() ed Witte's t \ 
f ‘ ‘ Phe 
iit 
1c. Re eo 
191s 
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Intradermal Vaccination against Smallpox.—A 


‘ “we 
a if fection and it } vl 
“ i fair index of the relat { 


Wright. J { V ! 71. 654 (1918 


Further Experiences with Brilliant Green Agar 
and Other Mediums for the Isolation of the Typhoid 
Group from Feces. The brillant gre medium 


lv increased the number of positive fecal 


is 


S10 


Phe essential point e success of the med 
proper s ‘ | Of the recently sugge 
Rett ge dif e Endo agar has give 
et lactose 
e f ‘ ‘ re tl that obt 
h the cations thus far tri 


Studies on Bovine Mastitis.—Hemolvtic str 


con produce more « ess severe mma 
the udder of cow rhe streptococci isolated f: 
the vided } e product 1 es 
} ‘ ‘ ling the 

d ir plate 
Phe strey f id groups 

t irate \ 

ey ( ere iggl ted 

tise nizex 

. e st kre solated cultures ‘ 
‘ te P hits sees | 
pathoge F. S. Jones, J 
2 191s 


Active Immunization of Infants against Diphth« 


ria Zingher v d have all infants below twe 

iu p eigthtes mo! ve 

t ed thre dose eactl 10 
tox n vet ipart nie 
hye ‘ ‘ ot thre Schick test 
nfants mav six t the time of immunizal 
he injections are given subcutaneously in the 
or below the angk { the scapula and repeats 
evel aayvs All children ove! 
months of age, as well as all youths and 
should be tested wit e scl k reaction firs 

} t} reine n 
with toxin-antitox The mixture used should 
slightly toxic and should represent about 85 p« 
cent of a lethal plus to each unit of antitoxi ! 


active immunization against diphtheria sl 
carried out first of all by the private physicians 
the different homes, where a majority of the infar 


can be reached In cites of large population 


milk stations, day nurserics, childre ns dispe hnsartes 


thre (ora ‘ 
re tay hn f Charles Krumwiede, Jr., L. A. Kohn, A. G. Kutt 
and E. L. Schu Inf. D 23. 275 (191 
Matthews. / 5. 104 
‘ e st ed by D rie | ere 
Presse Med. 21, 419). Opsine et-fre 
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Complement Fixation with Specific Antigen in 


Acute Poliomyelitis—The author describes the 
iration of the antiger nd procedure 
test One hundred and fiftv-two spinal 
1 60 blood serums were ¢ ed 3.5 
( positive, 27.9 per cent a doubtful 
ent negat e react It 
t intigen has been found w h prol 
ind fixes complement, f 
ti lune poliomvelitis Mi 

Improved Technic for Embedding in Paraffin. 
iccomplishes the same purpose as the 
‘ ind alcohol tecl } the 
lried between blott paper and not 
tl in the mixture sisti f 10 
lin, 40 parts chloroform and 50 parts 

These ingredients are mixed cold befor 

nt need is al t twent t ‘ he 
mi The ter 1s 8 1M led 

left the fluid for f ter es 

ording to size The 1 is the 

1 fres} ised for di by le for the 

f ‘ The spec ‘ = the , 
ectly to tl parafl Specimens 

| this rapid method take stains as usual 

specimens keep perfect] ( Dunet 

Vf 127, 256 (1918); J 1 V 

71. 859 (1918 

Continued Elimination of Bacilli Following 
l'yphoid Fever.—Carriers of the paratyphoid A and 
react in the same way as tvphoid carriers 
I passage of the bacilli from the gall-bladde nto 
testine usuall periodic On the other 
rectal elimination is generally continous an 
e quantit The paratyphoid B organism 1s 
eliminated by the kidne\ Some subjects 

, the organism in the throat Most of the 
riers have had at some time in their hist i 

i fever or some septic affection rhe con 

1 ell tion of bacilli tends to become per 


nent for months or vears, and about 25 per cent 


e subjects recover spontam ously duri the 
ths follow] their re er Chol 
s is to be regarded rath is a result of micro 

nation than the cause rhe entire number 


riers should he estimated at from 3 » 5 per 
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Bruck’s Reaction with Serum and Cerebrospinal 


Fluid Phe test 


ers t hie 


ires! 
test was found ‘ 
] ] 
el 08 
et te lant 


| 129 (1918 { V 


1918 
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Bacteriological Methods for Determining the 


Quality of Milk.—The react 


plating the milk for bacteriolog t influences 
the results obt oat te 
undar lize el ‘ the 
iar be t of 0.5 

Experiment we t at I r degrees 
" lit 0. O.5. 1.0 l earl eve 
stance the } hi ere hiained 
7; Sey, ‘ the te this 


Reynolds, P State ¢ I 


LOLS 
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Volumetric Determination of Calcium in Water. 


The sample of water is s} ken W 
cent irre il 
stand ten t t 
te into ‘ 
water Ing ‘ ‘ 

sed. t 
t hve ea 


A Prophylactic and Curative 


ith an excess of 8 per 


rime ota 
late um the 
erma ite sed 


Serum for Weil’s 


Disease.—A serum has been prepared whose cura 
tive virtue s considers has been 
noted that the hloand-se ' f Is d man in- 
bodies which persist for seve ths, two and one 


half vears or even twent 


from the disease The method o 
serum is give The s ; 
power wher egu 


e afte recovering 
preparat I if the 
i stinct curati 
f +} lice ‘ 
loved the dos 


nt { Brucl 
O4 se e B bn ted 
ent The B | 
it 8 pe 
1. iJ. A. K j ( 
subject M. Sher P 
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| t 0.1 N potas 
ted sfield, Z 
\ G 4 12, 1578 
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ent of those who have suffered from the disease of 50 es ected into the ‘ travenousl 
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Wasserman Test. 


Determination of Albuminoid Ammonia in Liquids 


Containing Gas-liquor.—Thiv« e 


Toxic Action of Carbonic and Other Weak Acids 
on the Meningococcus. 


> 
ire » KR re 


antiseptics be 


+} 


ireas infected wi 


rbon di 


Mackenzie 


Value of the 
ison of the serologi 
ian H spital 


e vears brings 


Wassermann Reaction. 
il and autopsy tf nding 


New or 


out the following facts 


dur 


k City. 


Among cases showing anatomical evidence 


of syphilis at 1utopsy 85.7 
life a 


and cholesterinized antigens 


per cent had given during 


“four plus” Wassermann with both alcoholic 


Among 188 cases showing at autops 


evidence of 3) philis, 938 per cent |! 


ical 
given during life a negative Wassermann with bot 
cent doubtful 


rs conclude that the Wassermann test, 


antigens and 7 per reactions. Tr} 


prope 
relied upon as an imp rtant 
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Second Report on Bacteriological Aspects 
the Meningococcus Carrier Problem. 
would suffice for serological typing for the great 
of str 
typical Group I and the other was a typical Gro 


Phere 


Two s 


number 


ains provided that the one Was 
would remain some strains whicl 
by either serum. The two ser 
emploved in different kaboratories would probabl 
identical, as the range of activity of thes 


iarge 


not be 
sera depends to a ve la 


for 


agglutination is not sufficient, becaus« 


extent on the particu 


strains used Immunization 


cultural tests, 


other organisms, ¢. g agglu 


the gonococcus, may 


tinate with a serum \ 


menimngococcus 
result of the absorption test 


positive 
is confirmatory, but 
sorption capacities are t 
fro 


ibsorption test proves nothing when the result 


oo irregular to justify ar 


tic significance n negative results The 


agnos 


gative Serological tests are not required to ce 


is or is not a meningoco 


r an organisn 


( ultural tests, | 


adequate ly 


performe 
Jour 7 


Hyg., 17, 68 


Second Report on the Indentification of the 
rhe set 


occi obtained from the cerebro 


Meningococcus. ological characters of 66 


strains of me 
spinal fluid in cases of meningitis have been studied 
Serological tests of a similar nature have been ap- 
plied to 86 strains of Gram-negative cocci, culturall 

identical with meningococci, obtained from the naso 
pharynx of non-contacts. The majority of spinal 


trains can be divided into two main-groups by) 


. mple agglutination tests with selected spinal sera 
lhe naso-pharyngeal strains produce active agglu 
tinating 


sera for spinal strains. The naso-pharyn 


geal strains are not serologically separate and dis- 


inct from the cerebro-spinal strains. There is no 
ustification for the view that naso-pharyngeal men 
ingococci of the non-contact differ as a class from 
strains which might be found within the immediate 
environment of cases of the disease. Meningococ« l 
form a well defined species of Gram-negative cocci 
and can be identified in the naso-pharynx by careful 
application of cultural and fermentation tests 


Fred, Griffith, Jour. Hyg., 17, 124 (1918), 
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